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i The Water Supply of 
( ye X ¢ fe] the Country. 


j| HE supply of water re- 

{} quisite for the growth 
of the crops throughout 
the United Kingdom is 
@ subject which has 
been scandalously neg- 
lected. It is one of the 
utmost economic im- 
portance. Taken in 
connexion with those 
provisions for artificial 
harvesting to which 
we have, on former 
occasions, directed the 
attention of our read- 
ers, it is a matter that 
may make all the dif- 
ference between plenty 
and famine. Oar in- 
credible national neg- 
lect of a branch of 
natural engineering 
that was practised, 
with abundant returns, 
more than 4,000 years 
ago, has been punished, 
in the present year, 
by the loss of a large 
portion of our green crops. We helplessly 
look up to the sky for the precious showers which 
we know to be uncertain in their distribution, 
at the time when, by a due employment of the 
means which science places at our disposal, we 
might render a large portion of our pastoral 
acreage independent of the caprices of the 
seasons. 

There are few subjects of such ever-fresh in- 
terest to the Englishman as the weather. 
Abroad, indeed, it is said of us, that the changes 
to which our climate is so unusually liable form 
the sole topic of our ordinary conversation. 
There is, farther, this grave peculiarity attendant 
on the investigation ; that in no branch of study 
are the prime laws and master-facts so simple, 
while the details, by their extreme multiplicity, 
have as yet entirely mocked every effort to reduce 
them to order. Not only are more direct obser- 
vations taken, by special and ingenious instru- 
ments,—as to the barometric pressure, the hygro- 
metric charge, the thermometric condition, of 
the atmosphere, the prevailing currents of the 
winds, the form of the clouds, and the actual 
amount of rainfall at determined stations,— 
than are devoted to almost every other scientific 
inquiry, but the attention of the most patient 
observer, and the most clear-sighted discoverers 
has been turned, from the earliest recorded period 
of history, to the subject of pre-indications of 
the weather. 

In spite of all this thought and observation, 
prediction of the change, or the permauency, of 
weather remains pretty much what it has been 
from the earliest times. In one respect, indeed, 
we have obtained a very valuable advance. The 
all-but instantaneous means of communicating 
intelligence afforded by the electric telegraph, 
by farnishing us with particulars of atmospheric 
preseure at widely different points, enables us to 
foretell meteoric movements, within certain 
limits, with considerable accuracy. This is, 











indeed, a species of prediction; but it is that 
kind of fore-kaowledge which consists only in the 
certitude of what is actually taking place at some 
distance, the course and sequence of which is 
comparatively certain. 

While the knowledge of scientific men is so 
limited that but one single ray of light, to which 
we may hereafter refer, has yet been thrown on 
the future of the question, it is not surprising 
how prodigious is the amount of ignorance which 
persons by no means uneducated are not ashamed 
to own, and even to cherish, as “ weather wisdom.” 
The function of the barometer, simple as it is, is 
for the most part altogether misunderstood. We 
cannot recal the title of a single work that is 
altogether satisfactory on this subject. Thus 
people will consult “the glass” with a blind 
faith that its rise and fall have a certain message 
for them; nor are they taught, by constant dis- 
appointment, that local indications of barometric 
pressure form but one, out of many, of the series 
of elements that have to be taken into account 
in forecasting the state of the weather even for 
@ quarter of a day. 

Again, the known connexion of the syzygies 
and oppositions of the moon, with the tidal 
phenomena of the ocean of water that surrounds 
the earth, has led many to fancy they can takea 
short cut to the knowledge of the unknown 
inflaences of this planet on the aérial tides and 
currents. Tabulated observations, indeed, show 
that no coincidence has been detected between 
the arrival of the moon at her “quarters,” and 
the changes of the weather. But the theory is 
convenient, and therefore, with many adherents, 
it is waste of time to demonstrate that it is 
false. 

Astrologers have also set themselves to pre- 
dict the weather. It is, very likely, a matter 
much to be regretted that the heroic and in- 
credible ignorance, as to positive science, of 
most of those who seek to read the cypher of the 
stars, has deterred really scientific men from any 
examination of the important physical facts 
which are obscured by astrological jargon. The 
view of the solar system as an arrangement of 
celestial electro magnets, the relative position of 
each of which affects for the moment the con- 
dition of every other, is one of which it is im- 
possible to deny the propriety. In a carefal 
study of the effect of the several aspects of those 
closely inter-related bodies may yet be detected 
some clue to the great question. 

Bat could laws of observation, or even of 
prediction, be thus arrived at, the grand difficulty 
of local difference would still remain. The causes 
of weather seem to be capriciously local. Astrono- 
mic influence, if such there be, is to be regarded 
as affecting the entire planet, or at least its great 
geographical divisions. Bat what does the in- 
habitant of the valley of the Severn or of the 
Mersey care, comparatively speaking, for the 
state of the weather at Greenwich ? 

The main laws affecting the general rainfall 
of our country are, as we have said, few and 
simple. The tendency of warm air to ascend, 
and of cold air to descend, is one. The power 
of air to hold water in invisible suspension, in 
proportion to temperature, is another. On this, 
and on the radiant nature of heat, depends the 
phenomenon of the dew. The rotation of the 
earth on its axis, and the deflexion produced, 
on a northward or southward current of air or 
of water, by the constantly decreasing rotary 
velocity of the surface over which it passes, is 
a third. Gravitation, as modified by the relative 
positions of the sun, the earth, and the moon 
(the gravitative disturbance affected by the 
other planets is almost inappreciable), has a 
powerfal effect on the sea, and has an undeter- 
mined effect on the air. 

Beyond all these known forces there are 
abundant ‘indications of the existence of one 
that is as yet unknown, and, for the most part, 
unsuspected. It would seem to be a species of 





terrestrial electro-magnetism, The existence of 
this force, on the proper appreciation of which 
we hold that a true comprehension of meteoric 
phenomena must depend, is indicated by two 
very distinct sets of signs. These are to be 
found in the province of physics, and in that of 
organic life. The action of the barometer, and 
the habit of many animal tribes, point to a 
telluric impulse being the origin of atmospheric 
change. 

We have spoken with discontent of the 
teaching of scientific books on the subject of the 
barometer. As to that part of the theory of this 
instrument which we owe to its great inventor, 
the admirable Pascal, there is no room for doubt. 
The fanction of’ the varying colamn of mercury 
in denoting the actual pressure per square inch 
on the exposed surface of the flaid metal, is un- 
doubted. But the point to which we refer is 
this. The mean gravity of the earth, and the 
variation of its action from the pole to the 
equator, is known. The difference between the 
lengths of the pendulum vibrating seconds at 
the equator and at the pole is 2°38 French lines, 
or rather more than the two-hundredth part of 
the mean length. Slight local variations may 
be caused by the greater or less density of subja- 
cent strata, but they are inconsiderable in pro- 
portion to that due to the spheroidal form of the 
planet. And the permanent and unvarying 
character of terrestrial gravity, measured by the 
length of the pendulum, is further proved (if 
need be), by the comparison of the rate of 
chronometers timed by pendulam, with those 
timed by springs. 

How comes it to pass, then, that the weight of 
the atmosphere, as measured by the barometric 
column, varies to the extent of 10 per cent. and 
upwards? A movement of the quicksilver from 
28 5 in. to 31-0 in., in the same locality, is within 
the limits of observation. A movement of } in. 
in a few hours,— indicating an increase or diminu- 
tion of the force with which the atmosphere 
presses on the earth at that spot by one-sixtieth 
part, or more than 1} per cent.,—is far from 
uncommon. To the current answer to this 
question, that “the difference of pressure is due 
to the weight of vapour in the air,” no reply is 
necessary ; the less so because the mercurial 
colamn is generally highest in fine bright 
weather, and neither wet, fog, nor extraordinary 
heat, involving a corresponding degree of sus- 
pension of vapour, are directly indicated by the 
delicate balance. f 

The true explanation is, that for the pressure 
of the atmosphere on the earth, there is a cause 
other than a physical one,—a cause of that 
nature which, in default of better definition, we 
call electric, or magnetic. This cause we 
may speak of as the varying electro-magnetic 
attraction of the earth. In connexion with 
the import of this universally-observed pheno- 
menon we may mention the abundance with 
which sparks are struck from flints on the road 
by the shoes of horses, by the nailed boots of 
rustics, or by an iron-shod staff, on the approach 
of rain. 

A curious disturbance in the aérial perspective 
of distant objects, such as islands and promon- 
tories, giving the effect of a mushroom supported 
on a stem to the former, and of a projecting, 
overhanging nose to the latter, has been ob- 
served in the Baltic and in the Mediterranean, 
as preceding a storm by some thirty hours. 

The habits of animals often affurd sure pro- 
gnostics of weather. Virgil mentions the activity 
of the ant before rain, a circumstance to which 
the numerous encampments of various species 
of ants in Italy call attention. The care of the 
spider in setting her gins, and the high or low 
flight of birds, have also been referred to as 
weather prognostics. The latter, however, often 
considerably varies in a very short period of 


time. 
The only place in Europe inhabited by any of 
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the monkey tribe is the Rock of Gibraltar. The 
sroope of Barbary apes that yet remain in that 
ancient haunt of their race are accustomed to 
ehange the side of the hill on which they con- 
gregate six hours before a change of wind. As 
this change is a matter of great importance to 
vessels striving to enter or to leave the Mediter- 
ranean, this prediction is eagerly watched for. 
In Devonshire a habit similar to that of the 
Gibraltar apes has been observed in the roosting 
ye oe og with this indication of the path in 
which we think further light may be collected, 
thie portion of our subject, we wish to note that, 
according to the careful deductions of Lieutenant 
Admiral) Maury, the water which descends 
on the surface of Great Britain is evaporated, by 
the heat of the sun, from the equatorial ocean. 
In the pages of that interesting writer, the 
goarse of the clouds may be traced, till they shed 
down on our soil a rainfall varying from 24 in. to 
$0 im. in depth in the course of ayear. The 


evaporation which supplies the rain for the | 


temperate zone is calculated to be not less than 


6 ft. depth of water per annum. At Calcutta | 


an evaporation of 15 ft. has been measured. At 


a jatitude of between 10 deg. and 20 deg., in the | 
Bay of Bengal, an inch is said to be evaporated | 


daily. On the Khasia mountains, in Bengal, the 
Sood that is wrung out from the passing clouds, 
as from a sponge, is said to furnish the enormous 


depth of 600 in., or more than 8 fathome of | 


water. The rapid floods that fill the Atbara, 
and bring wealth to Egypt, have a similar origin. 

On the fifty-seven millions of statute acres 
of Great Britain, if we take the average rainfall 
at 36 in. in the year, there descend in that time 
éwe hundred thousand millions of metric tons of 
water. This is what nature affords us on the 
average. The season must be altogether unusual 
that does not provide us with a third of that 
wnimaginable quantity. What do we do 
with it ? 

The answer is very simple. We get rid of it 
as fast as possible. Iu the first place, every 
house, with the exception of those thatched 
eottages that are rapidly disappearing from the 


drought of to-morrow, we have one exception. 
We practise, where it can be done without 
expense, the most barbarous mode of irrigation 
yet known in the world. We know that for the 
support of vegetation we require an intermittent 
supply of water. Roots may be drowned, no 
less easily than fish may be drowned, by the 
improper supply of that element on which their 
life depends. We know by the world-old expe- 
rience of Egypt that even the intermission 
which takes the form of a flood, and covers the 
face of the soil with a rich transported mud, has 
a wonderfally fertilising power. We also know 
that semi-aquatic plants—reeds, rushes, bog- 
beans, and water soldiers—that grow in per- 
manently wet, marshy situations, are useless to 
the farmer. With this knowledge in our pos- 
session we irrigate thus. Through a valley, 
which with a little aid from the engineer might 
be made a very garden of Eden, we lead the 
rain, or rather let it lead itself, in parallel 
channels. We bar any efficient draining by 
water-mills and weirs; we occupy from a fifth 
upwards of the whole area of the valley with 
water-channels. We sometimes put down a 
/wooden slnice or two, and we keep the whole 
soil, while grass ought to be freely growing, in 
& perpetual sop. As we do not cover all the 
groand with water we obtain abundant crops from 
about half the acreage; flags, reeds, coarse 
rushy grass, and water-courses, occupy the 
remainder. 

| Unirrigated England presents a noble field for 
| the beneficial activity of the engineer. What 
| we have already done in the way of deep drain- 
| ing, and of steam ploughing, is enough to teach 
‘us how much more may thus be effected. But to 
| these important parts of farm engineering should 
| be added a comprehensive and adequate syetem 
| of dealing with our abundant rainfall. Lakes 
|and reservoirs, open or subterranean, where 
|available, fair channels for the conduct of the 
| surface water, and for its distribation wherever 
| gravity would allow, steam power for the service 
of those districts where it might be requisite, or 
| at all events that use of the windmill to which, 
| in our fen districts, we have recourse for getting 








only foreshadowed in a partial and (to amateurs) 


incomprehensible manner, Nor are there 
wanting architectural critics who 
openly avow a somewhat similar heresy 
We are told that the builders of our cathy, 
drals needed not drawings; they were always 
on the spot, architect and mason being then 
one and indivisible, and the materials eyj. 
dently fell together as naturally as possible 
without any drawing or measuring beforehand . 
we have even an instance of a modern architect 
(not English) pointed out ae the nearest modern 
approach to the excellence of the Medimval 
builders, on the strength of the fact that he 
could neither write nor draw, and nevertheless 
did in some way contrive and build a domed 
church for his native town. Modern practice ig 
usually in very much the opposite direction, 
Drawing is the first thing the archit-ctural 
student learns, and for a length of time, in many 
cases at least, the only thing be learns, And with 
the majority of architects, excepting those whose 
name and fame have brought them into the 
| position of consulting architects rather than 
‘ordinary practitioners, the greater part of the 
working time is spent over a drawivg-board and 
T-square, personally and by proxy; and every 
detail appears on paper in its proper place before 
it is carried out in the actual building. 

We might say that the juste milieu lay be. 
tween these two extremes, did we believe that 
the former, the supposed Medisval habit of 
building by the rale of thumb without any 
drawings at all, had ever existed, at least in 
connexion with anything worth calliag archi- 
tecture. The discovery of the Cologne Cathe. 
dral drawing, and several others, indeed, 
should have been a finishing stroke for this 
theory. But putting this aside, is it in any 
way conceivable that such Masonic prob- 
lems as were involved in the building of a 
/Gothic vault upon Gothic piers, the proper 
|curving and mitring of the moulded voussoirs, 
‘and the placing a group of arch mouldings in 
‘correct and artistic relation to the pier sections 
| beneath, could have been accomplished with. 
out a great deal of careful “ setting out” first, by 








face of the country, has a special provision for | rid of superfluous water, should be applied to some descriptive medium or other? Are we 


sollecting rainfall, and not for storing it for use, 
bot for turning it, in the shortest and most igno- 
minions way, into the nearest river. Instead of 
sollecting it for the service of the farmer, or 
even of turning it, as used to be the case in 
many a country town and village, through a 
bright open course, where it babbles as it rans 
along, and from which lead off many a grip and 
songh to gladden the adjoining fields, we get it 
underground as rapidly as we can, and there so 
deal with it that first it dilutes our valuable 
sewage to an extent which renders it both 


|raising supplies for irrigation. If this were 
| combined with proper arrangements for watering, 
‘and not drowning the land ; for the intermittent 
| supply of the precious element, and for its recep- 
tion unsullied by ill use, into rivers abounding in 
| Ssh—we should add a money value to a large 
| portion of our twelve million acres of permanent 
| pasture, to say nothing of our sixteen million 
|; acres under cereals, green crops, and artificial 
grasses, that would be equal to the present fee 
| simple. 

The individual farmer in England may be 


to suppose, again, that the builders, or “ archi- 
tect” (may we say ?), of the Lincola presbytery, 
when permission was obtained to break through 
the city wall in order to carry out the design, 
bad really not laid down first, in some manner, 
the proportions and dimensions of that eplendid 
piece of work ? or that the plan ofa large cathe- 
dral or conventual establishment could be pro- 
perly arranged, and the respective buildings 
proportioned to one another, without some 
degree of drawing being undertaken first, that 
at least men might have some notion of what 





worthless and unmanageable, and then it goes , hindered by a thousand obstacles from either | they were going to build? We say nothing as 
om to poison our rivers, to kill the fish, and to perfectly irrigating or properly draining hia land. to the manner and material of the delineation ; 
spread the germs of disease through the country. | But let us look a little wider than individuals ; | the Medisval architects may not have employed 


That is what we do with our rainfall. 


Bvery drop of water that we use in England according to water-sheds and water-courses. kept a “ rapid 


\let us look at districts of country, grouped 


“architectural colourists,” at fancy prices, or 
ive hand” in regular 


(except salt-water baths) comes direct from | Considering the rainfall on which we can with employ; but that such buildings came not but 
heaven. Nature has given us certain reservoirs, | certainty calculate, it is the fault of the owners by much previous thought and consideration, 


of which we make use without observing their 
extent, or taking any of the steps which would 


se well repay the cost proper for providing | 


ausiliary storage. On every porous soil, of 
gandy or gravelly nature, the rainfall penetrates 
tall #6 is arrested by the first impervious stratam 
lymg below. On this bed the water accu- 


malates. If the clay forms a basin, the water | 


forme a subterranean lake. It accumulates till 


the basin is full; then it runs off at the lowest | 


places on the rim. These escapes are what we 
eall springs. They often occur not far from the 
sememit of a hill. Climb Skiddaw, or ascend 
Btanmore-hill. In each instance you will ficd 
the summit dry. It consists of a light, porous 
aeil. A little way down either highland, how- 
ever, you find bog, or wet clay, or out-soak of 
some mature. Why is the ground at once so 
damp and eo elevated? Simply becanse tke 
vain collected over the whole top of the hill 
there rans over the edge of the clay which keeps 
i beck. Inchalk the case is somewhat dif. 
ferert. Water seems to pass through chalk ina 
broken subterranean river, the level of the 
waderground stream dipping rapidly as it ap- 
proaches the natural outfall. The principle is 
the same as in more perfectly porous Boils, but 
that modified form of gravitation which we call 
capillary, or possibly chemical affinities not dis. 
— -Sesppuamaaee affect the level of springs in 


To our habitual waste of the gift of heaven, 
that careless stupidity which allows the rain to 
fal where it will, and takes no heed for the 


and farmers of each such district if they suffer 
| long from drought. 








ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS. 


| Our object under the present heading is not, we 

hasten to inform the sensitive professional reader, 
_infandum renovare dolorem, torenew at the present 
instant the irritating questions concerning the 
legal ownership and value of architectural draw- 
ings, recently so much debated, and still, in a 
sense, devoid of a satisfactory and definitive 
settlement. Bat the debate on that ground sug- 
gests also some consideration as to the architec- 
tural value of drawings as a medium in carrying 


may be used or abused, the degree of importance 
to be attached to them, and the amount of time 
and trouble which may be reasonably bestowed 
on them; considerations which are not without 
their bearing upon the everyday routine of pro- 
fessional practice, in regard to mattera wherein 
we are all too liable to run in a groove, without 
sufficiently estimating the practical value of 
some of the work on which much time and 
Indian ink are consumed in many hundreds of 
offices. 

In the colamns of the Daily Jupiter, as we 
know, it hath been duly laid down that an archi- 
tectural drawing or design is a thing of nought; 
that the design only can be said to exist when 
bricks or stones have been superi , and 





out @ building, the extent to which they are or | 


not to be carried on without some sort te 
ward symbols and figurations, is contrary 
hewn. and commonsense, On the other hand, 
|it ean hardly be questioned that modern archi- 
| tectaral practice takes too much the form of 
|mere drawing-board exercise, and that many 
‘details are designed at the office desk, and never 
‘afterwards seen by the architect until finally 
completed and fixed, which would probably have 
been carried out with mach better results had 
they been invented, and modified when neces- 
sary, by the architect at the building, with the 
position before his eyes, and worked oat under 
his direction, with only so much of rough sketch- 
ing as would suffice to render his idea intelli- 
gible to the workman. ee 
For with regard to all architectural design it 
should be borne in mind that the drawing is, 
after all, merely the means of conveying to the 
craftsman the idea of the architect. This has 
been so far overlooked, that architectural 
draughtsmanship has arrived at the importance 
of a separate calling; we can scarcely call it an 
art, but rather a handicraft, for it may, with 
certain limitations, be successfully practised, and 
even carried to a high degree of elaboration, by 
persons little education or feeliog for 
architecture as an art. The dranghtsmen (and 
their name is legion) are likely to be rather 
shocked at any view of the subject whereby this 
their craft is in danger to be set.at nought ; nor 
do we wish unduly to disparage the effurts of a 
very hard-working and not over-paid body of 





drawing is superseded by the result which it men, or to say that there is no real value to be 
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placed on their work. On the contrary, there is 
something extremely pleasing and satisfactory in 
the aspect of a well-finished and clear archi- 
tectural drawing, with its hard firm lines, and 
carefally-touched conventional shadows, every- 
thing subordinated to the main object of showing 
the architectural detail clearly, but with sparkle 
and effect. There are certain cases in which it 
is desirable that this should be well done, as well 
as possible; in an exhibition of architectural 
designs, for instance, when the aspect of a 
number of rough or slovenly drawings would be 
disagreeable to the eye, as well as an obstacle to 
the ready study of the various designs; and 
there is something in the sight of a drawing 
executed with care merely for its own sake, 
which is, in a way, pleasant and satisfactory. 
But in ordinary itectural practice this sort of 
thing may be, and constantly is, carried too far, 
both as to the degree of finish bestowed on draw- 
ings, and the amount of drawing considered 
necessary in order to carry out a building. While 
neatness is always desirable, it may be said that 
no greater waste of time can be made than in 
elaborating flourishing titles, scales, &c., to 
ordinary working drawings. Then with regard 
to the drawings themselves, an absurd amount of 
labour is often bestowed, in proportion to what 
is really necessary. There are offices where it 
is a regular habit to get up ordinary elevations 
and details with the most elaborate pen and ink 
shading, executed painfully with the aid of a 
ruler; @ process which is not only an absurd 
waste of time, bat injuriously fatiguing to a)l but 
very strong sight. We have seen such a 
ridiculous piece of affectation as the production 
by an architect, on exhibiting the elevations of a 
building, of a large magnifying lens (such as are 
often in use in picture galleries), that the 
spectator might be rendered properly alive to 
the minuteness of the drawing. Drawings which 
have to be looked at in this way will commonly 
be found to be merely drawings, and nothing 
else; for the time that should be taken up in 
designing, in the proper sense of the word, is here 
given to merely mechanical work ; the means put | 
before the end. Then, again, as to the extent of 
drawing required for carrying out a building, | 
a great diversity of opinion and practice pre- 
vails. Giving too little drawing is certainly a 
mistake, and perhaps the worse mistake of the 
two, with regard to plans and practical details; 
puzzling to the builder and workman, and em- 
barrassing to the quantity-taker, who has to 
apply to the architect constantly for farther and 
clearer information. Some architects, on the 
other hand, have made a practice of exhibiting 
in their several working drawings all the joiners’ 
details, such as skirtings, architraves, stair 
balusters, &c., on a minute scale,—a double 
waste of time, as these things, if the architect 
take them into his hands completely, must be 
detailed afterwards a larger size; and in every 
building these parts of the work are liable to all 
kinds of modifications from unforeseen causes. 
It is useless, too, to hamper a workman with 
drawings of practical features that he must be 
perfectly aw fait at if he knows his trade at 
all,—such things as window casings, shutter- 
boxes, &c. Unless there be any unusual con- 
trivance to be explained, @ joiner may be 
trusted with these, or he is not fit to be trusted 
with anything, and had better not be employed. 
Where ornamental details are to be given fall 
s'ze, it is unnecessary labour to show them 
minutely on the general drawing, especially as 
such points ought always to receive careful 
special consideration as the building proceeds ; 
and with to ornament, again, it may be 
observed that, when really clever art-workmen 
are employed, a sketch giving the architect’s 
general idea will often serve their purpose and 
his better than a finished drawing which ties 
the carver down to minute detail, and leaves 
no room for freedom of treatment and execution 
on his part. It is with regard, indeed, to the 
detail of a building that the greatest misuse of 
architectaral drawing is made, as we have 
already hinted. Where it is possible, the pre- 
sence of the architect on the spot, and the 
trial of the effect of ornament in situ by 
rough models or chalk sketches, might often 
do more to put life into the design, and pre- 
serve the best proportions and relation of size 
in detail, than any amount of detail drawing 
carefully made up at the desk would accomplish ; 
indeed, in regard to the size of parts, the most 
experienced eye may often be deceived on paper, 


and ornament which looked very well in a draw- | | 


ing may turn out, when carved, in its position 
in the building, to be too large and coarse for 











refinement, or too small for effect, to a degree 
not at all suspected previously. Besides this, the 
effect of sunshine and shadow is sometimes so 
different from what is conceived as the result 
when designing the ornament; and especially 
in the case of a small feature often repeated, 
some peculiar turn, so to speak, of shadow, may 
give an effect quite remote from what was 
imagined and intended. When, owing to distance, 
frequent visits to a building are impossible, one 
of the safest ways of studying and working out 
the details is to draw out an outline of the eleva- 
tion to a tolerably large scale (} in., or there- 
abouts, according to circumstances), sketch the 
various details fall size, then reduce them care- 
fally by seale, and draw them in pencil on the 
test-elevation ; by this means their proportion 
to each other and to thewhole design can be 
observed and modified where necessary, This 
method, which is a really intelligent use of 
architectural drawing, was constantly employed 
by a late celebrated architect ; and though “5 
per cent.” will not pay for working out a design 
in this way, the architect may get some return 
for it in his fatare reputation. 

As to method and manner of getting up 
architects’ drawings, there have been, we need 
not say, a variety of fashions, sometimes rather 
absurd. There was the old style of fine outline 
drawing, in which our fathers excelled; now 
completely disused, and which had the disad- 
vantage of being so very conventional in manner 
and effect as to convey, less than any other 
style, any notion of the real aspect of the pro- 
posed building to the eyes of acilient. Those 
were the days, too, when the picturesque of 
masonry or brickwork was a thing ignored, and 
elevations were drawn as if they were intended 
to be hewn ont of a single block. With all this 
there were merits: great decision and fineness 
of line, and very careful laying down of every- 
thing precisely to scale.* We have had a good 
many other styles since, the opposite extreme 
being what may be termed the “ blotting-paper ” 
style (chiefly indulged in by architects of the 
type of “John the son of Smith”), where the 
object is to be as rough and unintelligible as 
possible. Even where comparative neatness is 
practised, a habit of absurdly thick lines was 
introduced some time since, and is still adhered 
to a good deal; in some plans drawn in thie 
style it is impossible properly to apply measure- 
ment by scale, for a wall may be 9 in. or 14 in. 
according as the inside or outside of the 
defining “ lines” are measured to. A line, ac- 
cording to Euclid, is ‘ length without breadth ;”’ 
a definition which draughtsmen should re- 
member. Oddly enough, the same school of 
architects who brought the system of thick and 
coarse lines into vogue, and even some of the 
same individuals, have more recently taken up 
an opposite habit, and are practisiog remarkably 
fine and laborious drawing. Fer practical pur- 
poses, the best style of drawing is that which 
employs strong and decisive, bat not thick, 
lines. A workman or clerk of works likes to 
see a line, and not to have to strain his eyes 
over hair-like marks; moreover, very fine draw- 
ing is unsuitable for plans which have to be 
knocked about a good deal, and be fingered and 
pulled about by the “hard hand of labour.” 
The old system of “ dark lining,” so far as plans 
are concerned, is now almost entirely abandoned. 
It only occasioned confusion as to sizes and 
measurements. Plans should always be figured, 
at all events in their principal dimensions. It 
saves a great deal of time in setting out work, 
and ensures accuracy. If architects who neglect 
this were to look at the kind of tool which a 
bricklayers’ foreman complacently accepts as 
“ pair of dividers,” and which he applies him- 
self to scale a drawing by, they would not be 
surprised at little inaccuracies creeping in under 
this syetem. In drawings of carpentry, con- 
struction, &c., it is a good system to mark on 
the drawings the scantlings of the various 
pieces, and any information that can be put on 
a drawing as to the method of construction and 
material to be employed. This is a much shorter 
way than specifying, and has the additional 
advantage that the workman has only one paper 
to look at instead of two. Colour is much more 
employed in showing distinction of material 


* Of the minute directions sometimes given by the 
older architects of the Renaissance period in England 
an instance is furnished by the working drawings for the 
rebuilding of Lyme Hall, in Cheshire (the seat of the 
Legh family), about the close of the seventeenth century. 
Tne architect's front elevation, which with other drawings 
is preserved by the family, shows all the joints of the 
cahne-werls carefully divided out, and the length of each 
stone figured upon it, 








than formerly, especially in plans, and is 
bably the best and simplest’ method of dving 
this; but it should not be over-done, especially 
in washes put over floors and walls for distiae- 
tion of stone, brick, tiles, &c., which is sometinses 
done so coarsely, and in such glaring timte, 
as to threaten one with ophthalmia, and impair 
instead of helping the clearness of the 

In elevations an indication of the character of 
the masonry to be employed will never be 
omitted by a true architect; and a very good 
and characteristic effect can often be given te 
a drawing with little trouble, by a slight bat 
well.} indication of the jointing of the 
stones; but a feeling for the picturesque of 
masonry is curiously rare among draughtemen, 
who sometimes employ a long time in doing 
laboriously and ineffectively what a few happy 
touches would have accomplished in one-fourth 
the time. In regard to perspective, it is a pity that 
the system of etching with ink, as recently exhi- 
bited, for instance, in various masterly drawiage 
for the Law Courts and other buildings, is not 
more employed. It isa method of execution peoa- 
liarly suited to architectural subjects, while it 
does not impose on the architect the use of any 
other materials or instruments than such as ke 
is always in the habit of using: he may thas 
often save the disproportionate expense whick 
would be incurred for coloured perspective views, 
the first-class execution of which is almost ea 
art of itself; and the etching, when done witk 
real feeling, is in some respects a better meane 
of representing the building, especially in the 
fact that the etcher has under his complete 
command the smallest points and incidents of 
shadow on the minatest features of his building. 
The power of “ cooking” the aspect of a buildiag 
is certainly much more limited in etching thas 
in colouring, which may be one reason why it is 
lesa employed ; but every system which tends te 
make the architect his own workman rather thar 
the mere employer of the labour of others ia se far 
to be recommended, if on no other grounds. Bat 
whether theobject of a drawing be the practical 
information of the contractor, or the eulightex- 
ment of a committee, let it be borne in mind 
that the drawing is, after all, but a means te an 
end, and that, except in some special cases (as 
in exhibitions), it is not worth while to waste 
time over its elaboration, which might be better 
employed in work of more permanent valae. We 
have spoken of drawings “ rough or slovenly,” 
but the two words are by no means convertible 
terms; and it is quite possible for a drawing te 
be in one sense roughly executed, and yet te 
fulfil all ite practical objects, and produce # 
pleasing effect on the eye in addition. 








THE TENURE OF LAND. 
THE INSTITUTION OF SURVEYORS. 


At the opening meeting on the 14th instant, 
the president, Mr. Richard Hall, made an ad- 
dress, which he mainly devoted to a fall expo- 
sition of the Irish Land Act. At the close be 
said,— 

“Throughout the Act, the tenant is most care- 
fully protected, and, with the Ulster custem 
legalised, and his tenancy secured from dis- 
turbance, he, in fact, , as it were, @ 
joint interest in the property with his landlord. 
This cannot fail to exercise a considerable effect 
on the value of property, in addition to. the 
revolution it mast bring about in the relation 
between landlord and tenant. It is to be feared 
that the Act will provoke much litigation om 
the claims of tenants for improvements, which, 
after the lapse of time it will be difficelt for 
the landlord to disprove, the presumption being 
in their favour. 

Where the Ulster and other customs do not 
obtain, landlords will be likely to endeavour 
to avoid tenancies under 50l., in order that 
they may contract with their tenants to be 
relieved from the provisions of the measure. 
The clauses enabling the Government to ad- 
vance money are very important, and may prove 
advantageous to the country by affording means 
for the reclamation of waste land; they will, 
however, encourage sales to tenants, and it tz 
difficult at present to predict the effect whick 
will be produced by the consequent subdivision 
of estates. , 

The consideration of this question almost 
aaturally leads us to that of the relations of 
iandlerd and tenant in thjs country, a subject 
which would appear to be, at this juncture, pre- 
-minently wortby of discussion by the mombese 
of thig Institation. 
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It is true that the excellent paper by Mr. 
Squarey, and the discussion that followed, have 
nearly exhausted that part of the subject relating 
to the cultivation of the soil; but the important 
question of the advantages or disadvantages of 
leases, and the principles to be adopted in dealing 
with what are termed permanent improvements, 
still remain to be considered. 

A lease, no doubt, secures to the tenant the 
advantage of being able to lay out his capital 
and make the most of his farm, with the know- 
ledge that he will have time to repay himself 
with interest. It, however, sometimes proves a 
clog even to him, and it hardly affords such a 


security to the landlord, in the event of his | assertion trustworthy. 
lessee failing to carry out its provisions in their | “settling their premises,” and wander away | 


integrity. I am somewhat inclined to prefer the 


principle of shorter tenancies, provided that the | siastic poets than matter-of-fact critical archze- | 
ologists. 


agreement is framed with a dae regard to the 
interests of both landlord and tenant, and in- 
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settle it himself after his own fancy. But who 
ever discovered the origin of anything? When 
he who has been accounted the wisest of men 
affirmed that there was nothing new under the 
sun, how is originality to be established? Were 
the Babylonians, the Egyptians, the Chinese 
ignorant of the arts of engraving and printing 
in some form or other? We know not,—may 
never know,—what they knew, or from whom 
they learned what they knew. But antiquaries | 
are, generally speaking, no logicians. They 





ferret out a date or an assertion, and commence 
a discussion or found a theory upon it, without | 
first ascertaining that the date is correct or the | 


They argue without 
into the wilds of imagination, more like enthu- | 


The point at issue, I take it, was and is how 


cludes some system by which the latter may be and at what precise time printing with movable 
compensated for outlay, the benefit of which he| type by means of a printing-press and with 


has not fully reaped. The important axiom laid 
down by Mr. Huskinson, in his remarks on Mr. 
Squarey’s paper, should, however, be kept in 
view,—namely, that tangible and visible results 
only should be paid for. I was not surprised to 
learn from him that the average farming of 
Scotland, where leases almost universally pre- 
vail, hardly equals that of Lincolnshire, with its 
tenant-right custom. 

The question as to what part, if any, of the 
outlay for permanent improvements should be 
incurred by the tenant, is also one which may be 
considered with advantage. In this term are 
included those improvements which tend to 
enhance the productiveness of the land and in- 
crease its value permanently, such as the erec- 
tion of buildings, drainage, water supply and 
storage, fencing, road-making, and the reclama- 
tion of waste. 

I am disposed to think that works of this 
character should fall entirely within the province 
of the landlord, and that the tenant should pay 
an extra rent rather than contribute the whole, 
or any part of their cost. The facilities for 
borrowing the necessary capital of which the 
landlord can avail himself, very considerably 
diminish the difficulties in his way ; but we have 
occasionally to deal with owners who cannot, or 
will not, perform even works of necessity, and 
in cases of this kind the tenant must often bear 
expenses in self-defence. 

The comparative advantages of large and 
small farms, is another branch of this subject 
which affords important matter for considera- 
tion. The practice of throwing farms together, 
and thus getting rid of small occupations, is 
increasing; and by diminishing the extent of 
building necessary for the occupation of the 
land is of considerable advantage to the land- 
owner. Large holdings, tenanted by men of 
capital, encourage a high system of cultivation 
and afford ample scope for the use of steam- 


power, but have a tendency tolesson the amount | 


of labour employed. This practice, however, 
would perhaps be of doubtful expediency for the 
ral interest of the community, if small occu- 
pations could be maintained in their full produc- 
tiveness. The difficulty experienced, is to be 
found in the want of the capital necessary to 
enable the small occupier to obtain the greatest 
possible return from the land, and at the same 
time preserve it in condition. If this and ade- 
quate skill were forthcoming, no doubt the 
general supply of produce would be increased. 








ON EARLY WOOD-ENGRAVING IN 
CONNEXION WITH PLAYING-CARDS. 


THE recent publication of two very beautiful 
volumes, “The Arts in the Middle Ages,” trans- 
lated from the French of M. Paul Lacroix, and 
“The Wonders of Engraving,” from the French 
of M. George Duplessis, has interested me 
greatly, be J the information and obeervations 

contain respecting the arts of typograph 

oak xylography, which have recently gives ‘ep 
to a fresh controversy conducted with too much 
of that acrimony which usually characterizes 
literary disputations. How strange that where 
the sole object is, or ought to be, the attainment 
of truth, the following it by different paths 
should cause so much irritation and acerbity ! 

Harking back nearly a hundred years, we 
find the literati of France, Germany, and England 
intent upon discovering the origin of printing. 
They settled it somehow or other, or they 
tired of the pursuit, and left any one who had 
wind and strength enough to outrun them to 


lected by the latest writers on the subject of 
printing, and I have stated them in the briefest 


levant to my purpose, which is simply, without 
any partizanship or assumption of authority in 
matters of art, to assist to the best of my 
ability in the detection of error and the deve- 
lopment of truth. It has been the received 
opinion for nearly a century, that the engraving 
of playing - cards on wood preceded and sug- 
gested the block-books of the fifteenth century, 


on the Fairford windows, at the annual congress 
of the British Archwological Association, at 


pounding a new hypothesis completely the re- 


engraving on wood; that the block-books were 
cheap substitates for the highly-priced pro- 
ductions of the printing-press ; and boldly chal- 


of any block-book or wood - engraving in a 





printer’s ink was firat invented in or introduced 


to Europe. The astonishment created by the 
appearance of the first books that issued from 


the press of Gutenberg and Fust; the narrow, 
escape of the latter from the death of a sorcerer ;_ 
and the visit of Nicholas Jenson to Mayence, by | 
command of Louis XI. of France, in 1462, to in- 
vestigate and report on the new method of pro- 
ducing books “ without the aid of the pen,” and 
to “carry off surreptitiously the invention, and 
introduce it into France,” are undisputed matters | 
of history. The mysterious law-suit at Stras- | 
bourg between the Dritzchen family and Guten- 
berg, in 1439; the deed of partnership between 
Gutenberg and Fast, in 1450; and the associa- 
tion of Peter Schoeffer, or Scheiffer, in 1452, are, 


if these dates can at all be depended upon, 
collateral proofs that typography was for fall 
twelve years straggling into birth, and reached 
perfection only in the early months of 1456, 
when the first great Bible was ready for sale, 
and copies disposed of as MSS. at very high 
prices. The secret evaporating, Fust and 
Schoeffer, having previously dissolved partner- 
ship with Gutenberg, printed the “ Psalmorum | 
Codex,” the earliest book bearing their names, | 
and which fixed ina manner, for the first time, a. 





the colophon announcing that the book was | 


ingenious process in the year of our Lord 1457.” | 
Sach are the most important particulars col- | 


form, so as not to encumber us with details irre- 





which in their turn led to the invention of mov- 
able types. The “ brief-malers,” or card-painters 
of Germany, are said not only to have made 
and sold all sorts of playing-cards, but stamped | 
and illuminated various images of saints; and’! 
M. Breitkopf, in his ‘ Treatise on Engraving 
on Wood,” supposes that the impressions of 
these saints preceded that of the playing-cards ; 
but, at all events, to one or the other, we are 
told, succeeded subjects of sacred history, accom- 
panied by explanations cut in wood, which was 
the origin of books printed with blocks of wood, 
and from this practice Gutenberg obtained his 
first idea of the typographical art. This very 
probable theory remained unquestioned till 
1868, when the observations of Mr. Henry Holt, 


Cirencester, in illustration of which he produced 
a copy of the Nuremberg Chronicle, and speci- 
mens of early wood-engraving, led to his pro- 


verse of the old one. Mr. Holt has asserted 
that printing with movable type preceded 


lenged the literary world to prove the existence 


national or private library viously to the 
middle of the fifteenth wa A 

After a careful inspection of the celebrated 
St. Christopher, in Karl Spencer’s library at 
Althorp, he contends that the date 1423 is not 
that of the engraving, but of the legend beneath 
it, which bad been copied by the engraver, and 





seeneeeeeeene med 
has reference to the jubilee year of i 

That it has been printed cof vbaripes rng 
printer’s ink, and, what is more important, u 

paper which exhibits the well-known ware 
mark of the bull or heifer’s head, with a flowes 
issuant between the horns, which was used b 
Fast, and supposed to have been made for hin 
He has shown that the discovery of this sup. 
posed early engraving instigated the fabricatiyn 
of several similar, which were stained with 
coffee, to give them the appearance of age; 
and more recently some have been found 
with still earlier dates, 1416 and 1406, the 
authenticity of which he is prepared to dis. 
pute as stubbornly as he has that of the cele. 
brated St. Christopher. All this hag naturally 
aroused a host of antagonists, who have more or 
less courteously contradicted without convincing 
him by the production of any incontrovertible 
fact which would refate the evidence he ad. 
duces in support of his arguments. Alone and 
undismayed, he still gallantly defies all comers, 
Hitherto it has been a war of opinion only. Mr, 
Holt has given his reasons for the faith that is in 


him, and puts the onus of proof very cleverly 


upon the shoulders of his opponents. There can 
be no dispute about the period when Gutenberg 
prodaced his Bible. What is required, then, is 


| positive evidence of a wood-engraving or block- 
book of a date prior, let us say, to 1450. There 


are grave doubts at least, it must be admitted, 
about the long-vaunted St. Christopher, and 
there is nothing but the date attached to the 
legend to set against the suspicious features of 


it. There is nothing in the dress of the per- 


sonage represented to assist the argument on 
one side or the other. It is simply conventional 
as regards the holy personages, and the two small 
figures of peasants present us with no article of 
clothing peculiar to any time previous to 1423. 
Even if they did, it would only mark the date of 
the original design, and not that of ite execution 
on the wood; for there can be no doubt many of 
the sacred subjects cut by the formschneiders of 
the fifteenth century were copied from miniatures 
in the older illuminated MSS. fresco paintings 
on the walls of churches or other available 
sources. But how about the playing-cards ? 
Did they originate the engravings of saints and 


date for the new art they had so mach improved, | the block-books, according to the old theory, or 


did they succeed them, as Breitkopf suggests, 


executed “without the help of the pen by an| but yet precede the invention of typography ? 


Upon this point alone I beg, in all humility, to 
offer a few remarks, strictly confining them to 
the subject of costume, a test which I have 
never known applied in vain when called to the 
assistance of the critical inquirer. 

The mention by M. Menestrier of an entry ina 
book of accounts, of the time of Charles VI. of 
France, of a payment to a certain painter, named 
Jacquemin-Gringonnenr, of fifty-six sols of Paris 
for three jeuz de cartes, gilt and coloured, of va- 
rious devices, to be delivered to the king for his 
amusement, gave rise to the belief that cards were 
invented at that period (1392), for the especial 
advan of his melancholy majesty. The 
chronicle of Petit Jean de Saintre was subse- 
quently cited to show that cards were known in 
the reign of Charles V.,to whom Jean was & 
page; but Mr. Gough, in his paper on playing- 


‘cards, communicated to the Society of Anti- 


quaries (Archwologia, vol. viii.), observes that 
the work itself is, at least, a hundred years 
later than the date of the presumed allusion, a8 
Jean’s epitaph in it is dated 1458, and, at all 
events, the mention of cards in a work of the 
latter half of the fifteenth century does not 
prove their existence in the fourteenth. A still 
earlier instance was adduced by a foreign anti- 
quary, who quoted the statutes of the order of 
the Band, instituted by Alphonso XL, king of 
Castile, A.D. 1332; but Mr. Gough demolished 
this evidence as ruthlessly as he did the former, 
by showing that no mention of cards occurs 10 
the original statutes, or any copies of them 
written or printed iously to the edition of 
Dr. Gaterry’s translation of them, published in 
1558, at which time cards had become common 
throughout Earope. 

It is unnecessary for me to enumerate all the 
confident assertions and the equally confident 
contradictions that are to be found in essays oD 
this subject, from Dr. Stukely to the Rev. E. 
Taylor, from MM. Sainte Foix and Bellot to 
MM. Paul Lacroix and Duplessis. There 1s 
plenty of evidence to prove that cards drawn, 
painted, and gilded by the hand, like those of 
Jacquemin-Gri , and to which the name 


has been given of “ Tarot cards,” found their way 
into Europe from the East in the fourteenth ceu- 
tury, or perhaps earlier ; but they had nothing 
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whatever in common with those to which we are 
accustomed, although they might have suggested 
them, and the fact in nowise affects the present 
question, which is one of printing by means of 
wood blocks only. The seventeen preserved in 
the Bibliothéque at Paris, supposed to be a por- 
tion of those painted by Gringonneur are now 
allowed to be of a much later date, but are very 
valuable, as they enable us to distinguish the 
Tarot cards from the playing-cards that suc- 
ceeded them. There are no pips nor suits in 
them; no king, queen, or knave, as in the later 
packs. The subjects are emblematical, mytho- 
jogical, and scriptural; cartes de fantaisie, as 
M. Leber describes them. There are personi- 
fications of Justice, with her sword and scales; 
Cupids shooting at lovers; astronomers gazing 
at the moon; death on the pale horse; a pope, 
an emperor, knights, squires, fools, and the 
Day of Judgment! 

That some game might be played with them is 
very probable. That they were used for fortane- 
telling, as our modern cards are, I have no doubt, 
and hence, probably, their prohibition in various 
countries; but, I repeat, however curious in 
themselves, they have no bearing on the point in 
dispute. Amongst the many official documents 
quoted to prove the earlier existence of printed 
playing-cards, one only calls for attention. It is 
a prohibitory order said to have been obtained 
by the master card-makers of Venice, in 1441, to 
prevent the importation of the large quantities 
of painted and printed cards, which were intro- 
duced into the city to the great detriment of 
their art. Before any argument is based upon 
this statement, we ought to be satisfied that the 
date given is strictly correct, and that verification 
¢an only be arrived at by a minute inspection of 
the original order in manuscript. But admitting 
for the moment that it isso. The word which 
has been translated “ printed’ is “ stampide” 
{Carte e figure depinte e stampide”’), and the 
question arises as to the meaning of that word in 


1441, “‘ Stampere,” according to Florio, signifies the face was closely shaven at the sides by all 
| men, some retaining a moustache, with or with- 


“to print, to presse, to stampe, to form, to figure,” 


and “ stampe,” in like manner, besides a print or | 
impression, is said to be “a marke, a shape, a 
figure.” The word existed before printing in its | 
modern sense had been heard of, and the nataral | 


application of it to the new art does not in the 
least determine the question of when that art 
was invented. Stampide, in 1441, might simply | 
mean formed, figured, or shaped by the means | 
of the stencil, a process which, we know, was | 
adopted at that period, and which, being 
much more rapid than drawing and colouring | 
entirely by hand, would doubtlessly affect very 
seriously the art of the card-illuminator similarly 
as photography at the present day has the art 
of the miniature-painter. For instance, we 
have seen that Gringonneur was paid for the 
cards drawn and painted for Charles VI. in 1302, 
fifty-six sous of Paris, which is calculated to be 
about 71. 1s. 8d. of our present money, and a single 
pack of tarots, admirably painted about 1415, by 
Marziano, secretary to the Duke of Milan, cost 
the enormous sum of 1,500 golden crowns (about 
6251.) ; but in 1454 (twenty-nine years later) a 
pack of cards intended for the Dauphin of France 
cost only five sous of Tours, about 11s. or 12s. 
M. Lacroix, to whom we are indebted for the 
collection of this information, observes, ‘‘In the 
interval between 1392 and 1454 means had been 
discovered of making playing-carda at a cheap 
rate, and of converting them into an object of 
trade ;’’ but he does not seem to have noticed 
how these facts militate against the hypothesis 
he propounds only a few lines previously, where, 
speaking of a pack of cards which he refers to 
the reign of Charles VII. of France, he says, 
“They were probably executed between 1420 
end 1440, that is to say, prior to most of the 
known eylegraphic productions. Playing-cards 
therefore served as a kind of introduction or 
prelude to printing from engraved blocks, an 
invention which considerably preceded the print- 
ing from movable characters” (page 137). Now 
23 typography was undoubtedly invented before 
1456, the date of the publication of the Mayence 
Bible, if printing from wooden blocks “ consider- 
ably preceded” that art, and was itself suggested 
by the engraving and printing of playing-cards, 
which “served as a kind of introduction and 


prelude” (the old theory, in fact), we must cer- | by 


tainly go back to very nearly the beginning of 
the fifteenth century for the firat appearance of 
printed playing-cards, and give some credence 
to the story of Adrian Junius,—half believed by 
M. Lacroix himself—that both typography and 
xylograpby had been practised at Haarlem by 


therefore, if we can find any undoubtedly of that 
date. The same writer has. just told us, only 
three lines higher on the same page, that 
“* These cards, which bore all the characteristics 
of the reign of Charles VII, must be looked 
upon as the first attempt at wood-engraving and 
at printing by means of engraved blocks.” From 
the costume which he describes (for unfor- 
tunately he has not given us an illustration 
of them), and the inspection of some engraved 
for Mr. Taylor, which may be the same, I 
should be willing to admit that they may be of 
the time of Charles VII., but certainly not earlier 
than the appearance of typography in 1456. 
Charles came to the throne in 1422 and died in 
1461, and “the plumed flat cap” and other 
peculiarities, point clearly to the end, and not 
the begioning, of his reign; and if these are 
really to_be considered “the first attempts at 
wood engraving,” and a prelade to printing from 
wooden blocks, what becomes of the boasted 
discovery of M. Delaborde, of two prints dated 
1406, or the story of Adrian Junius above men- 
tioned? These cards, however, of which there 
are two packs, though still partaking of the 
tarot character in design, are the earliest speci- 
mens extant of the transition into the playing- 
cards of the following century. They present 
us with king, queen, and knave, and one of them 
with the well-known four suits, clubs, hearts, 
diamonds, and spades, the other displaying 
crescents instead of diamonds. The only en- 
graved tarot cards at present known of, are 
Italian, invented, according to M. Lacroix, 
about 1460, and I should assign those of 
the time of Charles VII. to close upon that 
date. I have, in short, met with none that 
could safely be accounted earlier, judging 
by what I consider the infallible test of 
costume and armour, in conjunction with which 
| must not be forgotten remarkable fashions of 
| hair and beard. During the first half of the 
fifteenth century the hair was worn sbort and 





out a forked beard; but the generality shaved 
entirely. After that date the hair gradually 
lengthened, and in the latter portion of it, 
from the reign of Louis XI. in France, and 
Edward IV. in England, covered the ears and 
finally fell upon the shoulders, the doublets being 
worn as Jow in the neck almost as the dress of 
the women. Where there may be some doubt 
about the costume these marks will frequently 
decide the question. Mr. Chatto (page 214) 
observes that ‘‘Conclusions drawn from the 
costume displayed on cards are not of much 
weight in the determination of a date, seeing 
that persons supposed to be well acquainted with 
the subject of costame have not been able to 
determine the date of any old drawing, even 
within fifty years;” and Mr. Taylor agrees with 
him that such speculations as regards dates “ are 
very often fallacious, as any type, once become 
conventional, might continue in circulation for a 
considerable period, and this, too, in different 
countries” (page 115). To these remarks I 
answer that persons who could not determine on 
the date of a cestume within fifty years would 
never have been supposed by me to be well 
acquainted with the subject; and that, though I 
quite agree with Mr. Taylor as to the perpetua- 
tion of an ancient type, I am surprised that he 
does not appear to see how that fact assists the 
new theory ; as, supposing an engraving can be 
found displaying a costume undeniably of the 
fourteenth or even thirteenth century, the 
stickler for a later date would be justified in 
denouncing it as a copy of an older type, as in 
our present court cards we still find king, 
queen, and knave represented in the costume of 
Henry VII.; and it so happens that I can 
instance a case exactly in point. Amongst 
the many beantiful illustrations of his 
valuable volame, M. Lacroix has given copies 
of some engraved cards, one of which 
represents “a knight” in the civil costume 
of the close of the fourteenth century, the 
edges of his garments being curiously cut 
into the shape of leaves,—a fashion comment cd 
on by the chroniclers, and prohibited by sump- 
tuary laws to persons of inferior degree. And 
yet it is acknowledged to be one of a set engraved 
an artist only known as “the Master of 
1466,” and was, no doubt, copied by him from a 
“tarot” pack drawn and painted in the reign 
of Charles VL, very nearly a hundred years 
earlier. At the same time, it must be obvious 
that, though I might, if the card had not been 
engraved, have referred it to the period when 


never have assigned it to a time when that 
fashion had not been invented. It consequently 
follows that cards presenting us with the cos- 
tume of the latter half of the fifteenth centary, 
although they might have been engraved much 
later, could not, by any possibility, have been 
manufactured earlier. With the exception of 
those by the Master of 1466, and a set of tarots 
called the Mantegna Cards, on one of which is 
the date 1483, all the specimens of printed 
playing-cards that I have met with display the 
unmistakable character of the fashions of Ger- 
many, France, and England during the latter 
half of the fifteenth century, and the greater 
portion those of the very latest part,—Louis XI., 
Charles VIII., of France ; Edward 1V. and Henry 
VIL, of England ; and Maximilian I., Emperor 
of Germany. The curious cards formerly in the 
possession of my old and kind friend, Mr. Francis 
Douce, some of which have been engraved by 
Mr. Ottley and Mr. Strut, are believed to have 
been the work of the famous Martin Scbén, or 
Schongauer, who died in 1486, and his contem- 
porary, Israel van Mechelm. The earliest 
representations of persons playing at cards that 
has yet been discovered is a miniature in a MS. 

French copy of St. Augustine’s “ Civitas Dei.” 

It was engraved for Mr. Thos. Wright’s “ History 
of Domestic Manners and Sentiments,” p. 223, 

and exhibits two ladies, with the steeple head- 

dresses of 1467, and a gentleman, with the small 

cap and long hair of the same period, playing at 

a round table, with cards, of which the pips are 

visible. The illustration on the opposite page, 

copied from a miniature in “ the Roman du Roi 

Meliadus,’ British Museum, Add. 12,228, and 

stated to be of the fourteenth century, is of no 

authority, the original drawing not being con- 

temporary with the MSS. (in which there is no 

mention of, or allusion to, cards), and one of the 

latest and worst of those drawn and left un- 

finished by very inferior artists. The pips dis- 

cernible in the cards sufficiently indicate a date 
about coeval with the other “ card-party,” ante- 
rior to which I have as yet been unable to dis- 
cover any printed playing-card. 

I offer no opinion of my own; I simply state 
the result of such examinations as I have had 
time and opportunity to make of the statements, 
arguments, and evidence of others better quali- 
fied than myself to discass the subject. It is 
one of so much importance, affecting, as it does, 
the history of art, that I believe it worthy of a 
calmer and more carefal reconsideration than it 
has yet received. Mr. Holt may be mistaken,— 
his enthusiastic nature may have caused him to 
jump to conclusions too hastily; but ill-con- 
cealed contempt for his judgment, or violent 
denials of his assertions, are as idle as they are 
unworthy. Truth is great, and will prevail, and 
I would not do Mr. Holt so much injustice as to 
believe that he would not feel obliged to any one 
who could establish the fact, whether it was for 
him or against him. J. R. Puancue. 








GLASTONBURY. 


Take a sheet of note- paper; draw down 
through the middle of it a line—you need not 
be so very particalar about its being straight ; 
one-third the distance from the bottom draw a 
line at about right angles, one-third the length 
of the first line; call the point of intersection 
the Market Cross, and call the line Magdalene- 
street; from the Market Cross to the bottom of 
the paper call the line Benedict-street ; from 
the Market Cross on the other side of the first 
line draw another line, at about right angles, 
and call that North Load, a rather singular 
name, but never mind—‘ what's in a name?” 
Nearly at the top of the paper draw another 
line, at about right angles, and call that Chilk- 
well-street ; and from that draw a line so as to 
intercept Magdalene-street, and call that Bere- 
lane; prolong the line, and call that Weary-all 
Hill; come back to the first line, where you 
commenced drawing Chilkwell-street, and draw 
a short line tothe left: call that the Wells-road. 
Consider that Magdalene. street is, near the Mar- 
ket Cross, from 100 ft. to 200 ft. wide ; Benedict- 
street (which is the road to the railway station) 
a dirty little lane, of 16 ft. or 17 ft. ; High-street 
a well-favoured street, with good pavements on 
each side, and of a width from house to house of 
about 50 ft.; North Load the same width as St. 
Benedict-street, but still dirtier; Chilkwell- 
street, the Wells-road, Bere-lane, and Weary-all 
Hill of a width of perhaps from 20 ft. to 30 ft. 
Turn the paper so that the Market Cross may be 








Lawrence Coster as early as 1422. Let us see, 


so peculiar a fashion of dress prevailed, I should 


north, and Magdalene-street south ; givea gentle 
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inclination to the paper westwards ; tarn up the 


paper above Chilkwell-street, and consider | 
that a hill; and consider Weary-all Hill a| 
conical lump of dirt;—and you have a) 
rough idea of Glastonbury, or Glastenbery, 
a town of 3,500 inhabitants, and filling an 
area of about 7,100 acres, in the county of 
Somerset. 

Fonr or five years ago, this town had an awfal 
visitation of cholera; in a short time there were 
seventeen or eighteen deaths. Last Jaly some | 
sporadic cases of scarlatina appeared ; in August | 
it became an epidemic, and in fifty days there 
were fifty deaths, about forty of which were) 
from scarlatina. It was confined to a street or | 
two at first ; at last it spread all over the) 
place like seed coming from a thistle-top. How | 
came such anguish,—the anguish of death,—_ 
upon so many in such a terribly short time? 
How came such trouble onthetown? It is well) 
situated, it is warm, has a fair supply of water, | 
and its streets, if dirty, are on the whole above | 
the average width. Ifa farmer had a field well 
situated, and he allowed its crops to be stifled 
and destroyed for want of drainage; and he 
allowed dirty corners in his field, full of thistles, 
that would blow abont, and scatter their seed 
in every direction, would be be considered a 
good farmer? No. Then it is just that at 
Glastonbury : the people are destroyed like badly- 
managed crops, simply for want of good farm- | 
ing. First as to sewers. The only street in| 
Glastonbury that can be considered properly 
sewered is High-street; the other streets have | 
all sorts and sizes of drains to depend on ; they | 
run here and there, lose themselves, and get | 
choked, how, where, when, no one seems to| 
know ; yet no town could be drained much more | 
easily or more effectually. Let the streets be) 








drained on a system, with pipes, and conduct | 
the sewage, which could be easily done by | 
means of gravitation, not into open ditches, and | 


a horrible cesspool, but upon land, and use it for | 


irrigation. There would soon be a generous re- | 


turn in health, in comfort, ay, and even in| 
money, if the irrigation were managed properly ; | 
and towards that end we recommend the autho- | 
rities to study, for it is well worth study, 
“ Practical Suggestions, by Robert Rawlinson, | 
C.B, in reference to Sewerage, Drainage, and 
Water Supply of Lunatic Asylums issued by the 
Commissioners in Lunacy.” 

The greater part of the sewage now empties 
itself in open ditches in Paradise Fields! (fine | 
ironical talents the owners must have had to give 
the place such aname!), and it finds its way to 
a cesspool not far from the railway station. 

The cesspoo), or reservoir of poison, is more 
than a quarter of a mile from the Market Cross, 
yet we were told the smell from it and from the 
ditches could be easily discovered in the town, 
when the wind was in a westerly direction—and 
westerly winds are the prevailing winds at 
Glastonbury. 

The houses of the poorer inhabitants are 
characterised by a want of back premises; it is 
no uncommon thing for the garde-robe to be’ 
under the same roof as the dwelling. In the pit 
are stored all garbage and refuse until it is fall; 
then, and not until then, it is cleared ont. We 
saw a pit being cleared out in Chilkwell-street ; | 
it was immediately outside the back door, and 
against the wall of the dwelling-house (thers was | 
a back door in this case). The pit would hold 
about.three loads of stuff, and the smell, the 
appearance of the stoff, and the appearance of 
the pit were horrible. Fancy this horrid pit 
being gradually filled up, matter added to de- 
composing matter, to decompose day after day, 
week after week ; and we presume this is not an 
unusual instance. Is it any wonder that Nature 
rebels so fiercely, and sends sickness, with ite 
accompaniments of wretchedness and woe? | 
Then washing-water is flung into the gutters 
outside these houses, making the town look still 
more dirty, and adding to the offensive smell. 
Take two or three of these houses, fill them as 
full as they can be of human beings, and put 
them all upon a short allowance of water, and 
- have the worst thistle-bed in Glaston- 

ary. 
If they were determined to have disease in 
Glastonbury, no matter at what price, they 
could not do much more towards effecting their 
determination, if they suffer such places to exist. 
The water-supply does not seem perfect ; but that 
we will not now enter upon, for we have pointed 
out in all kindness the chief sources of the 
presence of zymotic disease in Glastonbury. We 
hope what we have said will be taken in the 
kindly spirit in which it is offered, Pro, 
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WORDS ON THE DRAINAGE OF 
LIVERPOOL. 


TuERre are many people who unquestionably 
believe that the converse of every proposition has 
equal claims to truth with the original. They 
place implicit reliance in the vice versd state- 
ment, aud consider it to be applicable in every 
instance, and a rule without a single exception. 
Itia not tobe wondered at therefore, having regard 
to the extensive scope of this mistaken credality, 
that we continually witness practical illustra- 
tions of the false motto, “ Never do to-day what 
you can put off till to-morrow.” There is a fatal 
charm ia procrastination, an enticement in delay, 
and a soothing pleasure in indecision, from which 
the wisest of us are in no waysexempt. Nine 
men out of ten experience the greatest difficulty 
in “ making up their mind,” and it is anneces- 
sary to enlarge upon the enhancement of the 
difficulty, when it is kept in view that nine men 
out of ten must “ make up their mind” before 
any measure involving any public or national 
benefits can be conferred upon the community at 
large. Our local boards and corporate authorities 
are, in general, exceedingly prone to yield to this 
mischievous species of fascination. They find it 
impossible to decide, not in a hasty, but in an 
expeditious, manner upon any which is 
brought ander their consideration. They display 
an amount of ability in disputing upon quibbles 
which would confound a Lord Chancellor; they 
require evidence sufficiently tangible and posi- 
tive to convince an idiot, and, under the guise of 
asking questions, they propound riddles and 
conundrums that would puzzle the Sphinx her- 
self, Instead of foreseeing that sooner or later 
compulsion will succeed to option, and necessity 
supersede expediency, they continue to let 
matters take their course, and refuse with a 
persistency that is invincible, to what our French 
neighbours call, “ accept the situation.” Thus it 
ig that sanitary and other measures of the 
greatest importance are postponed from time to 
time, only to become eventually the more 
onerous and the more imperative. Adjourn- 
ment follows adjournment until the process par- 
takes of the nature of a sine die arrangement, 
and those who ought in the interests of their own 
welfare and that of others to be readily influenced 
by the suaviter in modo, can only be brought to 
a sense of their duty by a vigorous administra- 
tion of the fortiter in re. There is no other 
reason to which can be assigned the fact, that so 
very few of our towns have adopted proper 
systems of drainage and sewerage, —systems 
which science, morality, and hygiene have long 
since demonstrated in the clearest manner, to be 
an indispensable feature of civilisation. Oar 
towns, both large and small, with a few solitary 
exceptions, adhere to the old routine, and con- 
tinue, as the population increases, to pollute 
with commensurate augmentation the earth, the 
air, and the water. 

The practice of discharging the whole contents 


'of the drains and sewers into the nearest river 


or stream is so prevalent, that innumerable in- 
stances might be adduced where it now existe, 
and has existed from time immemorial. Among 
cities of considerable size and national import- 
ance, in which this practice still continues, Liver- 


| pool may be quoted. The Mersey, which bears 


upon ite waters the merchandise of the world, is 
the common sewer of the city. All the main 
drainage running from the western side discharge 
their contents into the river, either directly or 
indirectly. There is no doubt but that e stream 
of the volume and capacity of the Mersey, to use 
a common phrase, can “stand” an amount of 
pollution that would reduce one of smaller dimen- 
sions to the same state that the Irwell is in. 
But there are limits to the quantity of poison 
that rivers, as well as baman beings, can take 
with impunity. The experience acquired from 


the management of the London sewage, and its | i 


effect upon the Thames, have tanght us thus 
much. Similarly to the metropolis, the saburban 
part of Liverpool, especially the rising borough 
of Bootle, is increasing rapidly in population, 
and its drainage and sewerage es a for- 
midable addition to that of the parent city. 
Independently of the fact that before long legisla- 
tion will step in and forbid, under any circum- 
stances the discharge of sewage or refase-matter 
into rivers, the cause we have jast alluded to, 
would of itself suffice to render it necessary to 
provide for the disposal of the sewage otherwise 
than by allowing it to flow into the Mersey. It 
must not be forgotten that nuisances exist quite as 
muoch, if not more, indegreethan in kind, and that 
extreme dilation wil! nullify the effectsof the dead- 











it will be utilised in some manner or other. 
Whether it-will be utilised to its mazimam or not 
depends upon’ the system adopted; bat any 
scheme of utilisation, no matter how crude and 
imperfect, is preferable to the suicidal policy of 

ng so rich a manure into unproductive 
waters, That we ought t» utilise our sewage— 
that is, get so much manurial value out of it—i, 
as recognised a maxim among professional and 
scientific men, as that we should get so much 
work out of a horse, or so much steam out of 
coal. If the Liverpool authorities determing 
upon irri as their principle of utilisation, 
they must, in the first instance, provide for that 
indispensable adjunct to this method—so much 
land. It is not necessary that the whole of the 
land to be acquired should be in one and the 
same locality. On the contrary, it would be better 
to have several sewage farms, so that the drainage 
of the different districts might be accommodated 
separately, This is particularly desirable in a 
city similar to Liverpool, in which there is a 
high level and a low level system of drains ; for 
some of the land could thus be supplied with 
sewage on the principle of gravitation, while 
the remaining less accessible portions could be 
appropriated to the utilisation of the sewage that 
it might be necessary to raise by pumping. 

It may lift all, or nearly all, its sewage into 
one main sewer, and discharge it over a large 
tract of sandy ground, or it may deal with it 
separately, as may prove best upon a mature 
consideration of the whole question, which will 
undoubtedly, before long, have to be grappled 
with in a considerably more extensive and ener. 
getic manner than the authorities have yet dis- 
played. Some attempt has been made to utilise 
the sewage of Liverpool on a farm cf about 
forty-five acres; but the results have not been 
satisfactory, and do not bear out those which 
have been obtained elsewhere, This is not to be 
wondered at, when the difference of conditions 
attending the case is taken into account. So 
long as the drainage and sewage of Liverpool is 
permitted to flow into the river, so long wiil that 
ready and cheap outlet be made available for the 
purpose. Any trifling irrigation that may be 
carried on in the meantime can only be looked 
at in the light of an experiment, and, moreover, 
an experiment not particularly well carried out. 
Bat once let a veto be put upon the present 
system, let the great Mersey drain be closed, and 
we shall witness a very different state of affairs. 
The authorities will be then compelled to regard 
the matter au sériewz, and after the usual amount 
of delay, indecision, and negotiation, will set 
vigorously to work to solve the question on & 
more extensive scale than has been yet at- 
tempted. 








RESTORATION OF WINDSOR PARISH 
CHURCH. 


Tuts work has been completed, and the church 
opened. What is done is only a portion of aa 
extended scheme involving an estimated expendi- 
tare of 8,0001. The portion of the work now 
carried out consists cn eee peti 
chance], organ-chamber, pow, 
re-seating of the floor of the church, the removal 
of the organ, the alterations of the windows, 
and the reconstruction of the western gallery. 
The addition to the east end of en era 
the Perpendicular style, and is built o: 
from Wycombe, with Bath stone dressings, the 
i of Corsham stone, with 
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south aisle. It is lighted by two two-light 
windows, and one ci window over them. 
There is an entrance to the Royal pew and the 
chancel from the back of the church, 

The chancel opens into the nave by a moulded 
four-centered arch, 22 ft. wide, 18 ft. to the 
epringivg points, and 11 ft. to the crown. Over 
the organ and royal pew arches there are three 
clearstory windows. The roof is open, of Dant- 
zic fir, and rests upon crockets, on which are 
carved angels with musical instruments. The 
door of the church has been entirely re-seated. 
‘The pews have been abolished, and low open 
seats of deal, stained and varnished, substituted. 
In the ends are carved panels of quatrefoil 
tracery. The church is lighted by a series of 
corone, suspended from the roof in the centre of 
the arcade arches, by smaller lights under the 
galleries, and by a larger corona in the 
chancel. The lighting has. been performed by 
Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard, & Co., London. The 
decorations are by Messrs. Heaton & Co., 
London. The heating of the church by hot- 
water apparatus was entrusted to Messrs. Well- 
man, of Windsor. 

The organ, which formerly stood in the western 
gallery, is now placed in the chamber on the 
north side of the chancel. 

The contract for these works was taken by 
Mr. Kelly, for 4,168/.; but, from a statement 
made by the vicar, the estimated expenditure, 
exclusive of printing and advertising, amounts to 
5,8141. The designs upon which the work was 
carried out were by Mr. 8. 8. Teulon, architect ; 
and they have been superintended, an the part 
of the architect, by Mr. T. A. Cressy, as clerk of 
the works. 

At the Inncheon which took place after the 
opening, Mr. John Walter, M.P., in the course of 
an interesting address, complimented the archi- 
tect on what had been done. 








THE COFFERDAMS FOR THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


At the first meeting of the session, November 
Sth, Mr. C. B. Vignoles, president, in the chair, 
the paper read and discussed was, ‘‘ Description 
of the Cofferdams used in the execution of No. 2 
Contract of the Thames Embankment,” by Mr. 
Thomas Dawson Ridley. 

The contract upon which these cofferdams 
were used was let by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, in January, 1864, to Mr. A. W. Ritson. 
It extended from the landing-pier at Waterloo 
Bridge to the eastern end of the Temple-gardens, 
a length of 1,970 feet. Mr. J. W. Bazalgette 
was the engineer-in-chief, and Mr. Edmund 
Cooper was the resident engineer; the author 
having charge of the works for the contractor. 
The breadth reclaimed from the river by this 
portion of the Embankment varied from 110 ft. 
to 270 ft.; the depth of water, when the tide 
was low, in front of the wall, averaged 2 ft., and 
the rise of tide was 18 ft. 6 in. The borings 
showed the bed of the river to consist of sand 
and gravel, resting upon the London clay, at 
depths varying from 21°58 ft. to 27-10 ft. under 
low-water mark, whilst the foundation of the 
wall was in all cases designed to be carried down 
to a depth of 14 ft. under low-water mark. 

It devolved upon the contractor to design 
dams to the satisfaction of the engineer, who 
reserved to himself the power to adopt either 
caissons or cofferdams. The author considered 
that dams of timber and puddle would not only 
be cheaper, but could also be more expeditiously 
constructed, than iron caissons; and having 
succeeded in obtaining the engi 8 sanction 
to one of the planus which he submitted, the work 
was begun. 

_ The Temple Pier was the most important work 
in the contract, and it was therefore requisite to 
lay its foundation dry as soon as possible. To 
effect this, two short dams, one at each end of 
the pier, completely enclosing a short length of 
the river were first begun. No. 1 was 
111 ft. 6 in. long by 25 ft. broad, inside measure, 
and No, 2 was of similar breadth, but a few feet 
longer. These dams consisted of two rows of 
piles of whole timbers, averaging 13 in. square, 
with a clear space of 6 ft. for puddle, The piles 
were from 40 ft. to 48 ft. in length, having cast- 
iron shoes 70 lb. in weight, and were driven 4 ft. 
into the clay. Cast iron was used in preference 
to wrought iron for the shoes, as giving, at an 
equal cost, a much larger base for the timber to 
rest upon. Where the driving was difficult, 
shoes having cast-iron bases and wrought-iron 


straps were employed. The piles were secured 
by three rows of walings of whole timbers, 13 in. 
to 14 in. square, through which, and passing 
through the puddle space, at distances of 6 ft. 
6 in. horizontally, were bolts 2} in. in diameter 
ia the lower waling and 2 in. in diameter in the 
middie and upper walings. Cast-iron washers, 
9 in. in diameter and 2} in. thick, were used to 
distribute the pressure over a large surface of the 
walings. To avoid the difficulty of having to 
procure a number of long timbers, the piles were 
in @ few cases only of the fall length required, 
and the others, after being driven, had lengthen- 
ing pieces fixed to them, so as to raise the dam 
to a height of 4 ft. above the high-water line. 
Before proceeding with the construction of these 
two dams the ground was not dredged, but in all 
the dams subsequently constructed, the sand and 
gravel were cleared off to the level of the clay 
before the piles were driven. Where the groand 
had not been dredged, great difficulty was expe- 
rienced in driving the piles, and in the two dams 
in question one-sixth of the whole number 
pitched, having shown symptoms of failure, were 
drawn. In all cases the piles so drawn were | 
observed to have cast their shoes, and their 
lower extremities were usually bruised into a 
mass of tangled shreds, The failure generally 
occurred when'the piles were passing through a 
bed of compact sand, resting upon coarse open 
gravel. Beneath the gravel, and resting upon 
the clay, was a layer of septaria, which offered 
@ serious impediment to the passage of the 
piles; but when once the clay was reached, 
the driving was comparatively easy. The space 
between the piles was dredged to the level of 
the clay, and filled with well-tempered puddle. 
The transverse strats, of which there was a 
tier to each waling, were of whole timbers, 8 ft. 
apart in the length of the dam. 

Simultaneously with the construction of these 
dams, the filling-in of the space behind the 
Temple Pier was going on, the line of the dam 
was being dredged, and the driving of the piles 
begun. The Temple Pier, 470 ft. in length, was 
irregular in outline, projecting in some parts 
upwards of 30 ft. in advance of the river wall, 
and the breadth across the foundation trench in 
the centre part was 57 ft. To avoid the neces- 
sity of having to use a large number of strats of 
such great length, this dam was strengthened 
by means of buttresses of piles, somewhat simi- 
lar to those used in the cofferdams constructed 
for the Grimsby Docks. (Vide Min. of Proc. Inst. 
C.E., vol. ix., p. 1.) These buttresses were 
placed at intervals of 20 ft., and were backed 
up by strate extending across the foundation of 
the pier. The scantlings of the timbers and the 
sizes of the bolts in this dam were similar to 
those in dams Nos. 1 and 2, the walings only 
being a little stouter, averaging 14 in. square. 

In cofferdams there was usually a frequent 
settlement of the puddle, producing channels 
underneath the bolts and a consequent leakage. 
In such cases holes were bored, with a 3-in. 
auger, through the inner row of piles, imme- 
diately below the tie-bolts, and pellets of clay 
were driven through these into the puddle until 
the leakage was subdued. 

The quantities of material used in the dams 
were: —In the Temple Pier dam, timber 152 
cubic feet, iron 285 lb., and puddle 9 cubic yards 
per lineal foot of dam, In the other dams, tim- 


ber 117 cubic feet, iron 202 Ib.,and puddle 9 cubic | P 


yards per lineal foot of dam. Toe steging from 
which the dredging was executed, and the piles 
driven, consumed 19 6 cubic feet of timber, and 
13 lb. of iron per lineal foot. Sissons’ and 
White’s steam pile-drivers, and those of Appleby 
Brothers, were used in addition to others 
wrought by manual labour. The cost of driving 
was a little under 4d. per foot of the pile when 
the ground was dredged, but was much higher 
where the ground was not dredged. The pre- 
paration of the piles cost seven-eighths of a 
penny, and the fixing of the walings and shoring 
44d. per cubic foot, exclusive of the cost of 
fixing the tie-bolts. ‘ 

In estimating the pressure to be resisted, 
and the requisite strength of the dam, the depth 
of water was taken at 22 ft., the piles were 
assumed to. be 12in. square, and the struts 
13 in. square. The weight of a cubic foot ot the 
dam was ‘estimated to be 100lb, and the 
breaking strain of the timber, measured by a 
load upon the middle of a bar 1 ft. long and 
1 in. square, was taken at 4001b, The pressure 
of the water was found to be 15,125)b., or 
6°752 tons per lineal foot of dam. The momen- 
tum of the water tending to overthrow the dam 





was 110,916, whilst the momentum of the dam 





itself was 83,200. It also appeared that if the 
dam had been 9:23 ft. inetend of 8 ft. in thick. 
ness, it would, considered as a wall, have been, 
in relation to the pressure of the water, in a 
condition of equilibriam. The resistance of the 
piles to fracture at the ground line was calcu- 
lated to be 47,1271b. in relation to a force 
acting at the centre of pressure of the water. 
If one-third were taken as a safe load, the result 
was 15,709 lb. to resist a pressure as before 
stated of 15,125 lb. Disregarding these re- 
sistances, and reckoning the whole pressure of 
one bay to act upon each strat, the thrusts were 
—on the lower strut 222 82 tons, on the middle 
strat 77-5 tons, and on the upper strut 47 94 
tons. Bat with every strut resisting an equal 
pressure the load-on each would be 26°14 tons. 
For the pressure of the puddle on the tie-bolts, 
the author had no satisfactory data, but he 
assumed it to be less than that of a similar 
section of water, and approximately the load 
upon the tie-bolts was calculated to be, at all 
events, less than the following amounts :—On 
each lower bolt, 2} in. in diameter, 85,250 ib.; 
on each middle bolt,2 in. in diameter, 54,375 Ib. ; 
and on each upper bolt, 2 in. in diameter, 
37,625 Ib. 

The total cost of the removal of the dams was 
1l. 4s. per lineal foot, made up thus :—Clearing 
out puddle, 133. 6d.; dredging outside of dam, 
7s. 6d. ; cutting off piles, 33. per lineal foot. 





THE STATE OF OLD ST. PANCRAS 
CHURCHYARD. 


THE condition at the present moment of in- 
teresting Old St. Pancras graveyard is a disgrace 
to those whohave control there. Hereinareburied 
some of the oldest, noblest, and distinguished 
families of the three kingdoms, and mingling 
with them are remarkable and noteworthy 
foreigners or exiles from almost every European 
state. Common respect for the dead, if not 
archzeological interest, ought to be apparent in- 
stead of absent, and whoever is to blame for 
this state of things, whether it be an individual 
or a local community, there ought to be no 
qualms in stating the facts above board. On 
the first occasion when we visited this graveyard, 
we noticed desecration, demolition, and neglect, 
and we deplored that it should beso. Daring these 
last few days we have again visited St. Panc-as, 
and we were horror-struck at the wanton havoc, 
the triplefold, increased desecration evidenced. 
The shock of an earthquake, had it passed over 
this graveyard, could hardly have prodaced such 
wreck and ruin as may be witmessed by any 
person who chooses to visit and confirm our state- 
ments, for deny them none can. Since our previous 
visit, a period of a few months, several monuments 
have beensmashedand tumbieddown,andtheiron 
railings surrounding others have been wrenched 
from their bases and carried away bodily. In fact, 
a system of constant plunder is going on in this 
graveyard, which receives not the slightest care, 
and has not the semblance of a walk except what 
leads to one or other door of the church. From 
some inquiries which we made in the precincts 
of the church, we heard that the disgraceful 
state of the graveyard was causing indignation 
and disgust in the neighbourhood, and an agita- 
tion is mooted for a local subscription to put the 
lace in some decent state of repair, if it can be 
troved that there are no available funds for the 
purpose attached to the charch living. 

We allude to this painful subject in a rather 
forcible manner now, from the fact that we 
have on more than one occasion heretofore 
hesitated, in the hope that as what seemed 
the worst was reached matters would mend. 
Matters, however, that had gone on from had 
to worse for some years (and more noticably 
since the Midland Railway crossed the charch- 
yard) have now proceeded from worse to- 
well, we are at a loss for a superlative to 
express it. We may simply say that though 
the dead in Old St. Pancras received a Christian 
burial at the period of their interment, their 
remains are now subjected to worse than 
barbarian treatment. 











British Archazological Association.—The 
opening meeting is announced to take place at 
the Society’s Rooms, 32, Sackville-street, on 
Wednesday, the 23rd inst., at eight o’clock, when 
Mr. Dillon Croker, F.S.4., will read a paper 
“ On the Legends of the Wye.” This was one of 
the papers prepared for the Hereford Congress, 
and postponed for want of time. 
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THE BUILDER. 








BUILDING APPLIANCES. 


Rocke’s Knobs and Spindles for Locks.—It was 
long the practice to fit the square end of the 
spindle of door-locks into a corresponding open- 
ing in the knob or handle, and then to secure 
them together by passing a screw-pin into the 
neck of the knob laterally to go into a hole sunk 
in one face of the spindle. This has always 
proved a troublesome system of fastening one to 
the other from the frequency of the screw pin 
getting loose when touched by the hand, and 
from the difficulty of adjasting the distances of 
the holes in the spindle to suit the varying 
thickness of doors to which they are to be ap- 
plied. The invention patented by Mr. A. B. Rocke, 
consists in cutting a screw thread on one end of 
the spindle, and in fitting an internal threaded 
cap or socket nut over the same. When the 
spindle is passed through the lock, one of its 
knobs bears against the escutcheon plate or 
ring, and the free end projects beyond the other 
side of the door. Over this free end is passed | 
the second knob, which is made with a hole to | 
fit the spindle, and then the threaded cap or) 
socket nut on to the end of the spindle is; 
screwed until the second knob bears against its | 
escatcheon plate or ring, with sufficient pressure | 
to prevent any rattling of the parts, and yet | 
allow an amouat of freedom in turning. Some-_ 
times both ends of the spindles are screw) 
threaded; in that case both the knobs are! 


ears ago, left some rents to provide shirts 
aoe shifts for ten of the poor of Reading. 
I dare say in those days shirts and shifts were 
much more difficult to get than they are now, 
and I dare say that the land which was left to 
purchase them is worth a great deal more 
money than it was worth in the year 1610. Then, 
in the next year, there was money left for a 
charity, the like of which in all my experience I 
have never heard of before ; one John Blagrave, 
who was taught in the Free School at Reading, 
and became an eminent mathematician, had 
this quaint notion: he left a certain amount of 
money to be given annually to poor servant. 
maids who had continued in one service in Read- 
ing in good name and fame for a term of five 
years at least. Then you are told how the 
money was awarded. Three poor maids were 
elected to try, and the winner was decided by 
the highest throw of thedice. Now, I do not 
know whether that goes on at the present day 
or not, but I have a shrewd suspicion that some- 
thing of the kind takes place. The next thing 
we fiad is that there was a charitable fund pro- 
vided for two or three poor butchers. Then, 
again about fifty years after, I find that a fund 
is left to be distributed every three years 
amongst six poor maids towards their marriage 
portions ; in fact, if they were good servants, it 
would be to the interest of some rampallian to 
persuade them to get married to get their mar- 
riage portion. Then I found other rents were 





soanced yy Sennen ae antes oar | left which were to be given to three male ser- 


The inventor claims as advantages of this 
sort of lock furniture over that in common use, 
that it can be produced more cheaply, as stamped 
mounts can be used instead of cast; is more 
easily adjusted, and cannot come loose; the 
spindles fit more tightly, so that there is not so 
much rattle about it as with the ordinary ; and 
can be applied to knobs of any substance, as 
glass, wood, porcelain, and metal. 

We have no doubt of its superiority over the 
method commonly in use. 

Wilson’s Patent Double Seal Stench-Trap.—Iao 
this trap now being manufactured by the Carron 


| vants, the chance to be decided by lot. You 
|seem to have been a gambling set of people. 
Lastly, I find the maids again; the same kind 
of provision is made for them. Then it seems 
from this book that there has been a good deal 
of change of late years, and some part of these 
bequests have been turned to other purposes for 
the support of schools and other things, but still 
I find that annually at Easter, gifts of not less 
than 10/., and not exceeding 201., are distributed 
to meritorious female servants, being members of 
the Charch of England, and having lived five years 





Company, the cup is about double the depth of 
the ordinary bell-trap, and has a grocved ledge 
around it, about half-way down. Fitting in the 
groove is an india-rnbber washer, cast upon the 
bell. In place of the grating is a circular metal 
plate, having a narrow flange round its outer 
edge ; cast upon the inside of the bell is a tube, 
about 8 in. long, pierced with large slots: this tube 
fits and passes downward through the hole in 
the bottom of the cup. Around the tube be- 
neath the cup is a strong brass spring, held in 
position by a small collar screwing upon the 
bottom of the tube ; it will thus be seen that the 
spring around the tube draws down the flange 
of the circular metal-plate with great pressure 
upon the rubber-washer, and excludes any 
stench that might arise from the drain and pass 
up through the water in the bell-trap beneath. 
To raise the tube, bell, and flanged plate, a 
thick rod is cast upon the plate, having a ring 
at the top, and passes upwards through an ordi- 
nary trap grating at the top; the rod is pierced 
at a certain distance down to allow of the inside 
appliances being drawn up, and a pin being run | 
through the hole, so that when in use it forms | 
the ordinary bell-trap, and when not in use, by | 
withdrawing the pin, it drops and becomes im- 
pervious to stench, as before described. 











THE SO-CALLED “CHARITIES” OF 
READING, 


WE mentioned last week the public meeting of 
the Reading School of Art. Mr. Henry Cole, in 
the. course of his observations on that occasion, | 
made some remarks on local charities, the spirit , 
of which will apply to other places besides 
Reading. The speaker said:—I am told that 
there are lots of schools in Reading, but in Mr. 
Jones’s “ Sketches of Reading,” a sort of guide- 
book to Reading, I find mentioned the churches 
and chapels, the charities, the hospital, the gas- 
works, the iron-works, the corporation ; in fact, 
everything is mentioned except schools, and I 
am really puzzled to know how many schools 
you have, and how many children they accom- 
modate. But I take it for granted that you have 
schools, and I also take it for granted that if 
you have not sufficient schools you will have to 
provide them either by your voluntary exertions, 
or by means of rates. In this book—*“ Sketches 
of Reading”—there is a great deal of curious 
information. I find here a list of charitable 





bequests to this town, and very remarkable they 
are. First I read that somebody, more than 200 





consecutively in one family. That seems, by the 
wit of Chancery, and the good will of the people of 
Reading, still to be the way of distributing charity 
here. With all submission to you, I think you 
could do a great deal better with your money. I 
find that the total revenue from these charities 
amounts to 2,777l. a year; at least it was soa 
year ago. Now, I venture to suggest that great 
advantage would arise from using all these funds 
for the purposes of education. You hardly know 
what the amount is. Just imagine what good 
could be done with that 2,7771. You could 
have a series of institutions of an educational 
character. I hear that you are going to revive 
the Grammar School, and the Prince of Wales 
came here to lay the first stone. But you are 
going upon the old-fashioned plan of building 
the building,—and getting into debt for it I 
believe,—and then you are going to leave the 
master, jast as you have left my friend Mr. 
Havell, to make the best he can of it. I am not 
quite clear that that is the right way. I do not 
like the term Grammar School. I do not believe 


| that you will ever get a good Grammar School in 


Reading, although you had a good one here fifty 
years ago. Times have changed, and people 
want something else besides grammar ; therefore 
I venture, in the interests of science and art, to 
ask you to look well a-head as to what is to be 
taught in that school after it is built and paid 
for. If you could but make use of this 2,7771. in 
the right way, you might have an excellent set of 
schools in Reading. At Faversham, in Kent, 
charities amounting to 2,0001. a year have been 
devoted to schools, and those who are interested 
in education in Reading should make a pilgrimage 


to Faversham and see what excellent schools 


they have got. 








GENERAL CONDITIONS FOR CONTRACTS. 


Siz,—In common, no doubt, with many of 
your readers, { have considered with great 
satisfaction the manly and true remarks made 
on this subject by the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in his opening 
address. His very pertinent question must be 
answered. “Why not agree,” he says, “ to 
certain general conditions of contract as an 
equitable basis of contract between our em- 
ployers and the builders engaged in their works.” 
Mr. Wyatt is not ashamed to say “our em- 
ployers.” He does not support that absurd 
position which some architects wish to assume 
who talk of their “clients,” and say that they 
occupy a position between the employer and 


—_— 





the builder, and having no bias on one side 
the other, are at all times ready to 

handed justice. The demand to hold 

position seems to me ridiculous. There ig no, 
one man in a thousand who has the firmness 
and the cool, unimpassioned jud t necessary 
for such a post. In case of @ dispute between 
the employer and the builder, the architect's 
own conduct is generally so mixed up in the 
question, that he were more than mortal to be 
able to do jastice, in opposition to an employer 
who may be @ strong-minded unscrupulous man. 
Why should any gentleman object to a fall and 
fair arbitration clause? I, as a builder, hays 
found the objection to such a clause mainly pro. 
ceed from a class of practitioners who are 
known for being most unscrupulons in their 
transactions with builders. There is many ay 
architect to whom the builders of London wonid 
leave any dispute (ian which he had no direg 
interest) with the greatest confidence; but no 
architect has a right tobe arbitrator in a matter 
wherein hia own conduct and interests must be 
so intimately mixed up. A model arbitration 
clause has been put before me, which I venture 
to think might be generally adopted. I send it 
herewith, in case you think fit to print it, 

A Lonpon Butroer. 





‘Provided always that in case any question dispute or 
difference shal! arise between the employer or architect on 
his behalf and the contractors as to what additions if any 
ought in fairness to be made to the amount of the contract 
| by reason of the works being delayed through no fault of 
| the contractors or on account of any directions of the 

architect involving increased cost to the contractors be. 
| yond the cost properly attending the carrying out the con- 

tract according to the true intent and meaning of the 
| signed drawings and specification or as to the construction 
| of these presents or as to any other matter or thing arising 
out of this contract except as to matters left during the 
progress of the works to the sole direction of the archi- 
tect under the clauses relating to the interpretation of 
the drawings and quality of workmanship and materials or 
in case of the contractors not being able to obtain from 
the architect any certificate to which they may claim tobe 
entitled, then any such question dispute or difference or 
the matter or value which should be certified is to be from 
time to time referred without any suit at law or equity to 
the arbitration and final decision of of 
architect or in the event of his death or unwillingness to 
act then of of architect and in the event of 
his death or unwilli Se 
be appointed on the request of ei arty by the presi. 
deat for the time te, of the a Tnstitate of British 
Architects and the costs of any such reference shall be in 
the discretion of the arbitrator.” 











LARGE HOTEL FOR COATHAM, REDCAR. 


A merrine of the directors of the Victoria 
Hotel Company was held at Coatham, Redcar, 
last week, when it was unanimously decided 
to proceed with the erection of the building 
forthwith. The architect, Mr. Charles J. Adams, 
of Stockton-on-Tees, was instructed to procure 
estimates for the work in accordance with the 
designs approved, and to lay the same before 
the next meeting. The building will be 4 very 
large one, the hall in the centre, with galleries 
round it, being over 100 ft. long, and 35 ft. wide. 
There will be raised terraces in the front, 80 ft. 
deep. The site is a commanding one. It is 
intended ultimately to erect a club in connexion 
with this building, the front of which, when 
completed, will be 260 ft. long. 





WORKS FOR THE COUNTY OF DURHAM. 


Tue following works were, at the last Quarter 
Sessions, ordered to be commenced in the county 
as soon as the weather will permit, the plans 
proposed by Mr. Crozier, the county architect 
and surveyor, having been approved. : 

1. New police office, court, and station at 
West Hartlepool, inclading superintendent and 
sergeants’ houses, rooms for single men, cells, 
stabling, &c. Estimated cost, 3,0001. 

2. The same at Stockton. Estimated cost, 
(inclading purchase of an acre of ground for 
site), 3,0001. ‘ 

8. New police court, cells, and men’s rooms, 
at Jarrow-on-Tyne (including property put 
chased). Estimated cost, 1,200l. - 

4. New police-office (occasionally to be — 
as a justice-room), new cells, and men’s _ 
Willington, near Darham. Estimated cost, 40°". 

New police office and station, St. Johns 
Chapel, Weardale. Estimated cost, 3001. “ 

Superintendent's house, stabling, and improve- 
ments to court at Wolsingham, are now 1? 


Oi dow pallenistetion is also ordered for Shildon, 

near Bishop Auckland, and will be commenced 

in the spring. : 
There is evidently life in Darham,—and orime- 
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COUNCIL CHAMBER IN TOWN.HALL AT |X staircase. To the right and left of this hall 
DETTELBACH, BAVARIA. are large chambers, with flat ceilings composed 


|of huge beams of oak. These rooms now are 
We have previously given a view of the inte- used as a parochial school, and contain nothing 
resting Town-ball, or Rath-haus, in the quaint remarkable, The rooms on the upper story are, 
little town of Dettelbach, near Wiirzburg. | however, very interesting. Opening from the 
It will be remembered by those who have seen | upper hall or landing ie the before-mentioned 
our former illustration that this building is alittle chapel or oratory, end to the right of it is 
large rectangular structure built over a stream, the remarkably interesting chamber represented 
with asquare porch attached to one of the longer | in our illustration. 
sides. This porch is approached by two flights| This room is about 46 ft. long by 25 ft.. The 
of stone steps, below which is a vaulted chamber | ceiling is very noticeable: it is supported upon 
used as a prison, and above the porch is a semi-|two principals, which are richly moulded, and 
octagonal chamber, which was originally a|these are connected by a series of purlins. 
chapel or oratory. It is prettily vaulted in| There are no common rafters. This is not a roof, 
stone, and has a Late Gothic window in each | but simply a ceiling, as it takes eer a different 





face. The porch opens into a hall, with a large | form from the outer roof of the ing, and is 











nearly 20 ft. below it. The ceiling is repeated 
over each of the four chambers in the upper 
story of the Rath-hans. 

The sides of this —_ oe are very 
picturesquely arranged. Each window 1s piat 
in a deep embrasure, formed by quasi-classical 
pilasters, adorned with medallions and orna- 
mental panels. The seats formed in the win- 
dow spaces are very picturesquely managed. 
All the windows in chamber retain age 
old glazing, consisting of small circular panes © 
glass, and there is also some well-design 
metal-work attached to the wooden casements. 
There are several curious old portraits of former 
biirgermeisters hung round the room, and some 
good furniture of the earlier portion of the 
eighteenth century. 
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REFERENCE 


H.W. Hot-water Coils. 


A. Conservatory. 
B, Drawing Room. 


C. Garden Entrance. 


D. Dining Room. 


EB. Gentleman's Room. 


F. Billiar d Room. 
G. Workshop. 

H. Kitchen. 

I, Scullery.* 

J. Brushing Room. 
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RESIDENCE, WILDERWICK, EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX.——Mk. A.rrev Situ, Ancuitect. 
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L, Servants’ Hall. 

M. Butler’s Room, 

N. Housekeeper. 

O. Store Room. 

P. Q. Hall and principal 
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Room, Water - closet 
&c., under, 

R, Library. 

8. Entrance Porch. 

T. Open Court, 
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RESIDENCE, WILDERWICK, EAST 
GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX. 


«“ WitpERWICK,” which we illustrate in our 
present number by a perspective view of the 
entrance front and a lan, is about two 
miles and a half from East Grinstead. The site 
of the house has been chosen both to command 
beautiful views of the surrounding country, and 
be in proximity to the fine-grown trees, which 
are always valuable in preventing a nude or raw 
appearance round a new house; bat before 
building on this site it was to make a 
mutual arrangement with the parish to divert the 
road to Lingfield, thereby shortening it con. 
siderably, and leaving the house sufficiently 
distant from the road. 

The entrance-porch, 8 ft. square, opens into an 
entrance-hall, 36 ft. by 19 ft., which contains the 
principal staircase, and small cloak-room. The 
hall, being two stories in height, has a gallery 
leading to the bed-rooms, and is lighted by a sky- 
light, in addition to the windows. Immediately 
on the left of the entrance is the door to the 
library, 22 ft. by 19 ft. (with bay window), and 
opposite, on the right, is the door to the cloak- 
room. A corridor facing the entrance porch gives 
access, on the left, to a drawing-room, 30 fi. by 
17 ft. (with bay window), which communicates 
by glass screen and door, with a conservatory, 
20 ft. by 16 ft.; on the right to a dining-room, 
25 ft. by 17 ft. (with bay window), and leads 
thence by double glass doors (protected ex- 
ternally by projecting oak barge-boarded roof) to 
the lawn and terrace. Passing through the 
swing-doors to the extreme right of the hall, we 
have, on the garden side of the corridor, a 5-ft. 
passage for light, which, being near the swing- 
door of the dining-room, is fitted up with a 
dinner-flap ; a gentleman’s room, 17 ft. by 16 ft. ; 
a water-closet and lavatory; a billiard-room, 
27 ft. 6 in. by 19 ft. 6 in., lighted from the roof, 
in addition to the windows (one of the latter has 
a slate hood, and hung as a casement, affords 
access to the garden); and a workshop, 16 ft. 
by 11 ft., which communicates with the billiard- 
room, as well as the garden. On the other side 
are @ lady’s store-room (fitted with lavatory), 
15 ft. by 13 ft., with bay windows ; housekeeper’s- 
room, 14 ft. by 14 ft. ; butler’s room, 20 ft. by 14 ft., 
fitted with strong closet ; and an open court for 
light, 15 ft. by 10 ft.; passing which (in the 
passage leading to back entrance), we have a 
kitchen, 22 ft. by 16 ft. (with small cook’s 
pantry); ascullery, 13 ft. by 12 ft.; brushing- 
room, 12 ft. by 7 ft.; @ servants’ hall, 18 ft. by 
15 fc. ; and larder, 15 ft. by 12 ft. On the first 
floor are three good bed-rooms (with bay win- 
dows), three smaller bedrooms, two dressing- 
rooms, a boudoir, bath-room, and water-closet, in 
addition to which, and over the kitchen offices, 
are five maids’ bed-rooms, housemaid’s, and 
water-closet, two men’s bed-rooms, and a large 
box-room. The men and maids have ssparate 
and distinct staircases to their rooms, 

In the basement are coal, wine, and beer 
cellars, and game larder. 

The external walls of the house are entirely 
constructed of the local stone (quarried by the 
proprietor), with square beds, and joints, and 
rough face, except the weatherings, cills, and 
window-heads, which are rubbed, and the dress- 
ings and quoins tooled. All the walls are lined 
inside with a half-brick wall, tied with iron to 
the stone wall, ieaving a 2-in. space between 
them, to prevent dampness. The hollow 
space has also been made use of for venti- 
lating the rooms at pleasure by means of 
sliding brass ventilators in the skirting. The 
roofs are covered with Delabole slates, and 
finished with tile cresting. The principal re- 
ception-rooms are fitted up with pitch-pine, and 
the panels of the doors and window backs are 
arranged so that the heart of the wood producing 
the figures comes in the centre of each panel. 
The staircase is also of pitch-pine, with turned 
and twisted balusters. 

The estimated value of this house is called 
(in round numbers) 10,0001, including con- 
servatory and heating with hot water. Mr. 
J. T. Chappell, of London and Steyning, has 
carried out the works, from the designs, and 
under the superintendence of Mr. Alfred Smith, 
architect, of the Adelphi. 





Reydon Church.—I wish some one would 
attack the cruel people who have whitewashed 
the grey stone walls of Reydon Church, in 
Suffolk, and further embellished the exterior 
with facings of gas pitch.—B. 





MANAGEMENT OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Sir,—Your youngest professional contem- 
porary has of late taken such a truly filial 
interest in the welfare of the Institate that one 
can but regret when its advice is ill-timed or is 
based on assumptions which are not precisely in 
accordance with fact. In a leading article of 
last week, which refers, inter alia, to the financial 
condition of the Institute, we read as follows :— 

“It appears that a considerable sum of money—not 
much less than 2,000/,—is annually expended in its su 

rt. This ought to produce tangible results. It w 

false delicacy to overlook the fact that questions are 

often put to members by strangers, and even to leading 
members by others, bearing upon this point, which are 
not easy to answer,” 
Now, sir, as a plain matter of figures, the 
expenses of the Institute last year did not 
exceed 1,440]. I attend the evening meetings 
in Conduit-street pretty regularly, and I am not 
aware that any great curiosity is manifested by 
“strangers” as to what the details of these 
expenses may be. Btill less am I disposed to 
believe that any member of the Institute can 
be ignorant on this point. Lord Dundreary has 
with truth observed that there are some things 
which no fellow can understand, and there may 
possibly be Fellows of the Institute who are 
puzzled by a debtor and creditor account ; but 
inasmuch as a balance-sheet of receipts and 
disbursements is printed and sent every year to 
every member, what delicacy or difficulty there 
need be in answering questions on finance, I am 
at a loss to conceive. Referring to my own 
copy of this document for 1869, I find that the 
expenses of the Institate for that year (omitting 
shillings and pence for the sake of brevity) were 
as follow :— 

Mah, Daa; 1 Gh asic ince <civetcieretscssenesociosee 

Stationery, postage, and advertisements 

ENT UIIE SED WOIER, snc cnconerescgststoroenracignsioeiinpies 

Publication of Transactions: reporting, printing, 
Gnd TMRATRREONS .... .00000 cxscecscneqsceserucscoessseseees 
General printing ..............c00000++4- es 
Farniture, fittings, and repairs .... 
Refreshments at evening meetings 


Expenses of conversazione .......... 
Purchase of books for library.............cecce..sese-+s 











Money prizes and medals awarded .................. 82 
Donation to the Architectural Museum ............ 25 
Petty disbursements and sundriea...........0.....0.. 22 

£1,423 


I submit, sir, that this is no very large sum to | 
represent the annual expenses of a society which 
inclades about 600 members, which rents amply- 
sized and convenient premises in the best part of 
town; which retains ia its service a secretary, a 
librarian, and a clerk ; which publishes its Trans- | 
actions once a fortnight during the session, well 
printed and well illastrated; which is liberal- 
handed with prizes and donations; which is con- | 
stantly adding to the contents of its library; and | 
which provides an annual entertainment for a_ 
thousand guests. After doing all this, the council | 
managed last year toinvest 3841. ia Consols, and | 
to carry forward a balance in band of some 1301. 





nothing that it has offered additional encourage- 
ment to the art-student? that it has kept a 
watchful eye on the new Bailding Act? that its 
committees do their best to maintain a due re- 
spect for ancient monuments, and preserve the 
integrity of professional practice? Are its 
meetings really less well attended ? its sessional 

less carefally edited ? its official duties 
less conscientiously discharged now than for- 
merly ? 

I leave these queries to be answered by any 
one who will give credit where credit is due, and 
who may be, like myself, 

A PLAIN-sPOKEN FELLOW. 








THE RIGHT TO THE ARCHITECT'S 
DRAWINGS. 


Sir,—I see some judicial authorities seem to 
be of opinion that the original drawings of a 
building belong to the client, instead of the 
architect; if so, it suggests the following 
queries :— 

Is the architect required to furnish without 
charge copies of the plans for the use of the con- 
tractor ? 

Is a sculptor entitled to retain the model from 
which he executes a statue which has been ex- 
pressly designed for a client ? 

If I order a piece of machinery, can I claim all 
working drawings or models which may have 
been prepared for the use of the workmen in the 
manufacture of the same ? 

If I employ a solicitor to prepare a conveyance 
for sale of property, can I demand of him the 
draft copy ? 

If Baron B., or any other Jadge, gives judg- 
ment against me in acause, and I have con- 
sequently to pay the costs, am I entitled to 
demand the notes he takes on heariag the case ? 

A Puzztep INpivipvat. 





ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION AND 
ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


Sir,—The suggestion of “ EB. W. T.,” in your 
last namber, for an Architectural Exhibition in 
our Museum is one on which I should be glad 
to hear farther, either from him or from others 
interested in the subject. Some years ago the 
idea was talked over by the officials of the 
Exhibition and the Museum ; but although, as it 
then appeared, we had not space for so large a 
number of drawings as were displayed in Condait- 
street, we might accommodate such as “ E. W.T.” 
refers to, and, in addition to the advantage he 
mentions, there would be the opportunity of 
looking at our own collection, not studied as 
much as it ought to be, considering its value 
and its convenient position. 

As some expense in advertising, printing, &c., 
would be incurred, funds in addi.ion to the pre- 
sent resources of the Maseum would have to be 


to the present year’s account. Does this look | provided,—perhaps by a fee for exhibition, or by 


like deficient administration in finance ? 
Bat the article goes on to lement a supposed 
décadence in other respects :— 

“There are not a few who are disposed to maintain 
that in that important fanction of concentration of energy, 
which is commonly called ‘ doing business,’ the manage- 
ment of the Ins:itute for the last few years has not been 
so successful as it once was. The days of Mr. C. C. Nelson 
and Mr. Hayter Lewis are frequently recalled to memory, 
when benches are empty and affairs are tied up; and we 
must be bold enough to express the hope that . . . 
future may soon become worthy of the penultimate past.” 

I will not, sir, pretend to gange the precise 
significance of these remarks. Whose or what 
“ affairs” the writer has observed tied up will 
probably remain a mystery to all bat himself. 
For my own part, I am reminded of “the days 
of Mr. CO. C. Nelson and Mr. Hayter Lewis,” not 
“ when benches are empty,” but when they are 
well filled. It is possible that this may bs the 
writer’s meaning, though he says precisely the 
reverse: bat a gentleman who believes in the 
“ fanctions of concentration of energy,” and in 
the “penultimate past” (why not, while we are 
about it, say the paulo-post future’), may be 
excused fur being a little obscure, particularly 
when he devotes himself to that absorbing 
zoological pursuit,—the search fur mares’ nests. 

In conclusion, sir, let me ask seriously whether 
there is, after all, so much to in the pre- 
sent conduct of affairs at the Institute? Is it 
nothing that the Voluntary Architectural Exami- 
nation has been revived? that Mr. E. M. Barry’s 
cause has been espoused so warmly ? that the 
Institute has met the Builders’ Society in 
friendly consultation for the public good? Is it 





exhibitors becoming members of the Museum. 
Bat would not the Exhibition committee them- 
selves arrange with our council to continue their 
work in our Museum in the modified form sug- 


ted by “ E. W. T.”? 
“% . JosErH CLARKE, Hon. Sec. 





MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN, GLASGOW. 
COMPETITION. 

§1n,—Nine months ago the Commissioners of 
the Glasgow Corporation Waterworks advertised 
for designs for a memorial fountain to com- 
memorate the services of the late Lord Provost, 
Mr. R. Stewart; the cost of the fountain was 
not to exceed 4,0001., and a premium of 501. was 
to be given for the best design. It would ap- 
pear that about fifty architects sent in drawings, 
and for eight months nothing has been known for 
certain what the Commissioners’ intentions were 
about awarding the premium. The minds of the 
competitors were, however, set at rest by each 
receiving from the secretary one of the most 
impudent notes I ever read, dated the 9th of 
November, informing them that the Commis- 
sioners have agreed that the cost of the fountain 
shall not exceed 2,0001 , instead of 4,001, and 
they sre further invited to do their work over 
again,—to send in “ modified designs," 18 their 
pleasant way of stating it. Bat the impudence, 
meanness, and dishonesty of the affair lie in this 
—that they do not intend awarding the pre- 
mium already wrought for by the man who has 
sent in the best design according to the first 
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invitation, and which I hold they are legally and 
morally bound to do. 

My object in writing to you now is, first, to 
call attention to the rascality of this; and, in 
the second place, to call on the competiting 
architects to insist on the first competition being 
decided, and the premium paid, as promised, 
before the second one goes on. 

I hope it is quite unnecessary to say that no 
architect who has the hononr of his profession at 
heart will so far demean himself as to take any 
notice of this second call for new designs till 
the present competition be decided. 

A Competitor.* | 








BROOKS’S BANK, MANCHESTER. 


Six,—In speaking of the new bavk illustrated | 
in your pages, you justly observe that “ Mr. True- | 
fitt has shown, as usual, much originality in the 
design ;” but there is something not quite satis- 
factory about the appearance of the large porch 
as shown in your illustration. What is the con- 
struction of the sides of the porch : is it an arch 
or alintel? The jointing of the stones, so far 
as indicated, appears to be vertical, which leads 
to the conclusion that the masonry is, in fact, 
supported across the sides of the porch by what 
appears to be an iron girder, forming a straight 
soffit below ; but, if so, why use the arch form 
in the masonry, thus suggesting the idea of an 
outward thrust tending to push over the angle 
column? And, again, in the front of the porch, 
where the bearing for the masonry is shorter, 
are the three flat arches really arches, or lintels ? 
The abeence of any indication of jointing leads 
to the latter supposition; bat, if so, why cut 
away the stone into the arch form, and thereby 
weaken its bearing capability, besides incurring 
a waste of labour and material? Perhaps Mr. | 
Truefitt can explain ; but the feature as shown | 
in your engraving is not quite satisfactory to the | 
eye of A Critic. 





| 





THANKING you for enabling me at once to, 
answer “A Critic's” question as to the con- 
struction of the porch at Brooks’s Bank, Man- 
chester, I beg to say that the arches, front, and 
sides are all properly jointed (and not vertically 
so); that the JT iron beams, fringed below 


and perforated ornamentally, form permanent | statement is correct. We go out of our way to 
“centres,” which give an appearance of, as well | print it, in the hope that oue of our readers may 
as actual strength to, the arches; and this would | find himself able to give a hand to a man who 
not have been gained if they were tied together, | appears to have persevered under difficulties :— 


as is often the case, with hidden rods. 


The only other way of treating these openings 1 have taken the liberty to address these lines to you, 


in stone would have been with straight lintels 
and upright joints (single stones being out of 


the question), and with iron.supports visible or | present. 


hidden. Iam afraid, however, that your corre- 


spondent’s eye would have been offended much | ¥°rkivg gardener, who was too poor to give me any edu- 


more by that mode of treatment. 
GrorGcEe TRUEFITT, 








CEILINGS AND THEIR CONSTRUCTION. 


Ir may appear at first sight somewhat absurd | 
that I should trouble you with a communication | 
on the above, but having had a ceiling fail in a 





building in which great interest had been taken, | Not much time i i i 
“ , you will say, fora to ss 
and having heard recently of many similar | self. But I 4 np fate gre + ea 
went for — —- L read with avidity. Poetry I had 
gation, involving, as it may, some of us in trouble fytog. y caoaene at ‘sapien a me rn water 
and certainly in expense: so to the point. The | colours, but did not succeed, for want of technical know- 
ordinary mode of procedure is as follows :— nen) Se Been ye bone —s to assist me in my studies. 
2s of practice, became 
Laths are fixed to the joists, very often closely | writer. Any fresh charscter I aw I could onnr wit 

accura 


instances, I thought the subject worthy of investi- 


together, and frequently the ends of one row are 
nailed over the ends of the adjoining row : the 


believe to be a remedy. Though mentioned 


the finer the breed, the shorter the hair. It is 
true, we have importations of hides with long 
hair from cold countries, and with coarse shorter 
hair from the River Plate and Monte Video, 


but for building purposes this hair is no longer | J 


available, and for the following reasons :—The 








* Two other letters to same effect received, 


coarse stuff, as well as the fine, is “ run.” Thames sgn ar ig Fer ae gs ehcp. ® master-builder, 


sand is used, and the plastere r, to get over his | bias. I saw that buildings were delineated sated pee se before 
work as quickly and conveniently to himself as | rection : consequently there was some tcope for taste and 
possible, f his the ceiling with imagination. I purchased a case of second-hand instru- 
tae pape oe sated pm moans, ont in a little time I became an expert draughts- 
quently unduly weights the laths; add to the fore- | requisite in the building trade, I went into geomet 


ing the very short hair which only i +, | arithmetic, mensuration, &c, Having a great aptitude for 
tans to he obtained, ead you aro in a peameusion of sliner usapeling sat guages Boke tf Ge ake 
the causes of failure. 1 will now suggest what I | have now almost forgotten, for the want of practice, 
lastly, yet by no means least in importance, is oe cane es perenne wa 
the hair supplied to us. Why is it so short ?| branches like a msn who has made only one of them his 
The answer is that in these days every effort | *4y for life, but I thoroughly know how 
is made to improve the } i of catile, and done, To vary my smusements I next looked to musi 


tanner sells to a middle man, who assorts the 
hair, and sells the longer to blanket and felt 
manufacturers: so if we insist upon long hair 
we must describe goat’s hair: this in the wet is 
3s. 6d. per bushel. Double fir laths should be 
used instead of the thinner varieties, known as 
single fir. Thames sand makes the stuff too 
short, and should not be used. Sand obtained 
from roads that have been metalled with ordinary 
pit gravel is the best. Plasterers should be 
restrained from overloading ceilings, which should 
have only the minimum substance upon them ; 
and, lastly, coarse stuff should not be “ ran,” 
because the process takes from its strength, and 
that it does do so is evidenced by the fact that ran 
stuff seldom or never blisters ; if run coarse staff 
is used it should be for the floated coat only. 
The pricking-up coat should be made after the 
old manner, that is,"chalk-lime should be slaked, 
road sand added, the whole turned up in a heap 
and allowed to remain for a time, then passed 
through ascreen, and afterwards made up with a 
large quantity of hair and water, and allowed to 
remain three or four weeks beforeuse. This will 
prevent blistering, and thus may sound ceilings 
be obtained. T. E. KNIGHTLEY, 








THE SCULPTURE IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


Sir,—From the manner in which a letter in 
your paper of October 8th, on the cleaning of 
the sculpture in the British Museum, has more 
than once been brought to my notice, it seems 
to be assumed that 1am in some way respon- 
sible for the care and material safety of the 
collection, and for the dangerous treatment it is 
said by your correspondent to be undergoing at 
this time. I shall be greatly obliged if you will 
allow me to state that I have no connexion what- 
ever with the British Museum. Some time since 
I received a letter from the secretary, informing 
me that the trustees did not consider the ser- 
vices of a sculptor were required in the sculpture 
department, and my attendance closed. 

Ricup. Westmacort, R.A. 








A LONG STRUGGLE. 
We have reason to believe that the following 


Si1z,—Believing you to be a friend of the working man, 


thinking you might be able and willing to give me some 
suitab'e advice. A sketch of my life will, I think, be the 
best way of making you acquainted with my wants of the 


My age is forty-nine years; I am the eldest son of a 


cation more than could be obtained at an old-fashioned 
day-school, kept by an old man who had seen better days. 
He po | slept half the time away: so my chance of 
acquiring knowledge was not much, especially as I never 
went after I was ten years old. I learnt to read and write 
and cypher a little. I first went to work in the 
garden; after that I went to a coach-painter’s for a 
year, and then three years at a wire factory in London 
the working hours of which were from 6 a.m. to 
8 p.m, As I had to walk four miles, I used to get 
up at four o’clock in the morning, and it was gene- 
rally half-past nine at night when I reached home. 


advanced a little. Every penny I could get 


a tolerable letter- 


cy. 
When I was sixteen years old my mother died, and I 


colourist. Finding that mavy more things were 


While I was learning those thiogs I did not omit to seek 


ry. Not that I can work at either of those 


they are to be 


and learned so far as to play tolerably on the violin 
harmonicon, I next took to writing poetry, of which I 
have inclosed you some specimens, which were published 
in . —_ : in shire. 
tt of my uncle the business fell to pieces 
and I had to look for employment elsewhere. I nails been 
ourneyman, foreman, &c., in various parts of the es 
{ have built shops, dweliing-houses, tarm-buildings, 
way stations, schools, churches, &c., some from my own 
family and invalid 


What I profess to do is to 
work in the building trade, ete yetgen: glltan 
same, take out quantities, prepare working rd 
drawings, measure laud or timber, keep 9 Prime-cost 
account, keep time, &c. I think I should 


Fee 


winter; I am not parti what, so that I i 
If it is in your power to assist me to aj b, I aan 
— obliged to you, and shall feel ever grateful for 


mn 
I have tried all my life to bring 
respectable manner, and I wish to ey wa Ay ae 


. J 
Bo FRs 


start in life than I had, but at the t I sse no 
aspect of doing so, for I have only able to exist by 
studying the strictest economy. W. M, 








CHURCH BUILDING AT THE PRESENT 
TIME. 


A rew observations made by Mr. Godwin at 
the Institute last week brought forcibly to ming 
the enormous extent to which church and chapel 
building and restoration have for some time 
been carried on by the Established Church, the 
Nonconformists, and the Roman Catholics. The 
following, from a Doncaster paper, bears on the 


subject :— 

“The chureh-building of the present day does not 
depend on great fondal lords, bat upon ‘ix combiend 
efforts of every class according to their means, The new 
church of St. George, Doncaster, must have cost, from 
first to last, not far short of 60,0v0d. In the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century the cost would have been about 
56,0002. Ripon Cathedral has been restored at a cost 
of 40,000/.; the parish church of Grantham, at s 
cost of 20,6001, Within the last fifty years the number of 
churches in the parish of Sheffield hus increased from four 
to about thirty. The ishop of Ripon stated at his visitation 
last month, that the number of churches consecrated in his 
di was seventeen in the three years ending 1966, and 
27 in the three years ending 1869, The Bishop of Liucoln 
Seneuhel.an sande. aataaaa progress in his great 
dioceas, In the course of the last three years sixteen 
new churches had been bui!t in the diocess, and seventy. 
seven churches had been rebuilt, restored, or enlarged; 
and at a meeting at Nottingham, on Monday, to promote 
8 lay organization to co-operate with the clergy, it was 
stated that during the past few years 400,00/. had been 
expended in the county in building and restoring churches, 
We should feel obliged if avy of our clerical readers 
would supply us with the statistics of church-building aad 
eburch restorations in all the dioceses of England for the 
last few years.” A. B.C. 








Re HALIFAX PERMANENT BENEFIT 
BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Srx,—Will you allow a competitor to reply to the 
inquiry made by ‘ 8uspense,” as I am ataid he woald 
have to remain longer in suspense if he had to await some 
official information. I chanced to learn the following in 
ee of the matter, and when I tell him that the 
building has been already commenced, he will perhaps be 
surprised. The design first in order of merit, as he well 
knows, was put aside on the seore of cost. The second 
seems to have been more successful, as Mr. Samuel 
Jaekson, of Bradford, the author of it, is carrying out 
the work,—how, I cannot say; for I have had the oppor- 
tunity of thoroughly examining the perspective of this, as 
also the one rejected, and I must say they preseot a very 
striking resemblance to each other in point of cost. 
Somehow the second premium is swarded, but the third- 
best has not yet been fgund by the committee. One 
competitor, I was told, had withdrawa bis design, which 
will probably be the course followed by others, to get back 
their desigas. A Compxtitos. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR ADMISSION OF STUDENTS IN 
ARCHITECTURE, 


Questions respecting the admission of archi- 
tectural students to the Royal Academy, and 
the proposed course of stady there, are 50 Ccon- 
stantly being made in the professional journals, 
that I should feel obliged if you could insert the 
enclosed “Instructions for the Admission of 
Stadents.” : 
As regards the course, I will take 
the earliest opportunity of communicating it to 
you, so soon as the Council of the Royal Academy 
may have decided on it. 

R. Prené Spiers, 
Master of the Architectural School. 





Each candidate to be a student in architecture shall pre- 
il a certificate from an architect-member 
of the Royal Academy, of the Royal Lustitute of British 
Architects, or of any other public institution for teach 
art and science, certifying that the applicant has follow’ 
up the study of architecture and architectural droning, 
and has acquired a reasonable degree of proficiency 0 4 
same. The applicant sball further submit to the Coune 
three drawings (not necessarily made for the ogcssion), 8 
consist of # plan and elevation of some building, snd a 
declared by him, ia wnting, — ; been wholly exec 
ing, to have w 

im, same being attested by the person 

recommending him, to the best of his kaowledge snd 
corti wed by 
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e Academy, such drawings or designs as may be required 
pee subjects to be determined by the Connell ; ‘which 
drawings, together with the certificate before referred to 

hall be | 
candidate will be admitted as student for seven years, in 
like manner as other students, 

Those who have pote gee rp in their first endea- 
yours can renew applicat at any subsequent 
period, by again going through the prescribed forme. 

All instruction in the Academy is gratuitous, the student 

roviding his own materials, 

Letters and packages from the country must be ad- 
dreseed, prepaid, to the = Academy of 
Arts, Burlington House, Persone xesident in London or 
its vicinity must apply persons!iy. 

Lectures, to which probationers and students have 
access, are given, on,—Architecture, by Mr. G. Gilbert 
Scott, R.A.; Seulptare, by Mr. Henry Weekes, R.A.; 
Painting, by Mr. Charles West Cope, R.A. ; Anatomy, by 
Mr. Richard Partridge; Perspective, by Mr. Henry 
Alexander IE 

Master of the Architectural School, R. Phené Spiers, 

The Library, containing a very valuable collection 
works of art and architecture, is open to all students on 
Mondays, from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., and 4 p.m. to 5 p.m, ; and 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays, from 5 to 8 pim. 








GREASH FROM VELLUM. 
Can any of your readers mention a process for extract- 


ing grease spots from the pages of an illuminated book ? | 


Tne vellum in question is modern, L, H. B, 








THE STRIKE AT EATON HALL. 


8rx,—With reference to the strike of masons and 
labourers under the a of Messrs. Smith, Taylor, & 
Co., builders, at Eaton Hall, Cheshire, I will, with your 
permission, state the facts of the case. 

There were certain arrangements in existence which the 
firm could not tolerate any longer; for instance, in con- 
nexion with the fixers alone, there were thirteen fixers, 
twenty-one fitters or jointers, ninety-two labourers, with 
ouly ninety-one banker masons, on a very elaborate job, 
The work was one nearly as much cube foot | 
fixing as preparing. The firm were perfectly satisfied with 
the amount of work a by each man (taking in 
consideration the facility aff him). The change 
consisted in supplying each fixer with materials by a 
system of tram-roads and other mechanical meaus; 
so that we should have doubled the quantity of work done 
by each fixer, witbout calling on him for any extra exer- 
tion (or, as they said, end: ing their lives), The men, 
or, more strictly speaking, the mob of masons and their 
labourers, would not listen to a word of explanation, but 
struck work before I had been on the works twenty-four 
hours. They at once resolved themselves into a committee 
of the whole body (after telling me they would not have 
a b—— stranger there), for the purpose of howling and 
threatening, which, I suppose, is the fashion of the 
Cheshire masons and their labourers of discussing what 
they term their serious grievances. 

Tus StkaNGER THEY WOULD NOT HAVE 
DOWN THERE, 








CAN AN ARCHITECT’S “YOUNG MAN” 
BE A GENTLEMAN? 


Sir,—I have ever observed your willingness 
to aid in a good action. Grant me, then, a 
corner of your paper that I may pour some oil 
on the troubled waters of “J. J.’s” stormy 
bosom : 


_ 


My dear “J. J.”"—You arrived at the house of Aiscula- 
pius, aad, feeling yourself » Wren, twice upon the knocker 
you claimed admittance, Awaiting the response, you stood 
radiant with intellect ; the five o:ders shining out of your 
Vitruvian eyes, and the ‘* Early, Middle, and Pointed’ 
peeping out of your kit. ‘Lhere you stood, the perfect 
type of a perfect gentleman, before the castle of an equal— 
more probably of an inferior—at whose gate the fortune 
of war compelled you to lay down your sword,—I mean 

our saw, But Saw-bones saw it not. He saw in double 

nocks anatomy and filthy lucre, But, glancing in the 
mirror cunningly arranged outside his window, what did 
he see? ‘*A common ter’’—it could not be—one 
of the lowly herd of artizens. And yet it wasso. With 
maddening wrath he pounced upon you, ‘‘ Man of glue,” 
he caid, “ made from the filth of knacker’s yard, dowa on 
your knees, How dare you thus——.” But let me not 
recall his brutishness, but point out your revenge. 


before the Council; and if approved, the | lower 

















Take a house—a mansion—near the den of this savage. 
Let it be such a one as your architectural mind has so | 
often pictured, and furnish it as your elegant taste may | 
dictate. Keep six lacqueys for his one; a four-in-hand | 
where he keeps a one-horse chaise, Pass him on the road ; | 
distance bim everywhere. Feign illness; send for him; | 
and should he dare to raise your knocker twice, take no | 
apology, but tar and feather him, Do this, and won't you | 
chuckle as you sip your port and read his whining letter | 
in the Lancet, inquiring, Cau a surgeon bea gentleman? My 
good “J.J.,” ada toyour knowledge of common carpentry, 
and to your uncommon knowledge of architecture, a few 
grains of common sense, and yon will find the mixture un- 
commonly soothing to_your nerves. Increase the latter 
ingrodioms, and your present nervous condition will wear 
off. Your attacks of nightmare will be less frequent. I 
will state @ case where symptoms were much worse 
than yours, where common sense bad (o be administered in 
hom@opathic doses; but I am happy to state that the 
patient is now quite recovered, and able to go about like 
apy other man. ss 

_ Very early in life Talbot (who is now thirty-six) served 
his articles with an architect. Like you, he laboured to 
raise himself above his fellows; and in course of time, so 
far as ing entitled to add to his name ten letters, 
Sth cpumh, hora tek seas antes een dewvtod.t0.sme 

is spare hours and 8 coin were dev to ti 
effort. With what result? His pretensions caused him 
to be sneered at, He became ill,—you know the way the 
disease sets in. But by the constant injection of common 
Sense under his thin skin, he graduslly came round, and 
18 at present a good strong architectural hack, If he 
&0es, on bis employer's business, to the house of a client, 


whether an apothecary or a pewnbroker,-his knock is the 





most insinuating ; for he is aware that he is only Mr. C.’s 
clerk, or Mr. C.’s young man, and his knock is based on 
the style of the visiting governess, transposed to a mach 
key. His modest knock saves his di many 8 
knock down. The a or the pawnb is so 
taken with it that he will sometimes, in a gush of amiability, 
condescend to make a remark touching the state of the 
weather ; but, of course, he knows better than to place 
himself on any more famiiiar footing with Mr. C,’s young 
pong oung man that he has more than once seen blown 
sky high, a young man that Mr. C. would not make nearly 
as familiar with as he does with his coachman. Now, Mr. 
C. himself e sTalb st to be a man of artistic taste and 
very refined feeling, fully capable of realising in form and 
colour al! manner of grand ic conceptions. Why should 
henot be so? He is paid for it, But what business has he 
SEY winrar basen ecru 
8 at right to it hi i ings to 
be blunted with the recollection that his shortcomin one 
pear — - og ry oe sr ? Writto, g to 

a ; » & client, Mr. C. says,—‘* My young man, 
Talbot, is sufficiently intelligent to see to the matters to 
which you refer; I shall send him over to-morrow.” 
Talbot goes; and, having seen to the matters referred to, 
but not having been seen by Captam Hill, who could not 
see an architect’s young man,—no, not h @ mi¢ro- 
scope,—Talbot receives intimation, through the butler, 
that the servants are at dinner in the hali. He declines 
the invitation, and takes a pick at an inn in the neighbour- 
hood, He has long since discovered that an architect’s 
hack cannot be a gentleman, and he accepts the situation 
with resignation. But he sometimes asks himself the 


question whether an architect can be a gentleman ; and if 


80, why he is not so more frequently, Hznzy Tost. 








THE RIVER. MDCCCLXX. 
Instar Omnium, 


O River of dismal haunts ! 
Livid, discolour’d, and changed ; 
Once thou wert clear to thy founts, 
And death was from thee estranged. 


Now thou art hellish, in sooth, 

Rife with the breath of disease,— 
A river of biood, and, to boot, 

A river of weaith ‘midst these. 


Into thee is it still meet 
The City should cast foul stime, 
While law in the public street 
Makes nuisances a crime ? 


O River of myriad ills! 
Pare at your primal source, 
In turning « thousand mills, 
You're foul’d at last perforce, 


Factories, reeking with fames 
And sewage, seething and feli, 
Oozing its way ‘neath the tombs, 

Making the river a hell, 


Roll on, and never roll back, 
E’en with the flow of the tide; 

Roil on, most putrid and black, 
Till our city 1s sorely tried. 


But warning cometh in vain, 
We wallow still on ia filth, 
Choking each sewerand dram, 
And building as Babel was built. 


The husband, and wife, and ebild 
Are craviog for light aud room, 
For water and air undefiled ; 
And must they «rave on till doom ? 


O Statesmen, look to the poor, 
Siricken and dowerless, who 
Can but pray to God, and endure, 
The while looking up to you, one 





APROPOS CHARADE. 


My first is heard where stock, and shares, 
And money most abound ; 

The sound suggests sn ancient man, 
Weak, wrinkled, silver-crown’'d. 


My second has no past, no future, 
Only the present day ; 

Tis here, inexorable as Fate, 
And it never goes away. 


My whole lived in the ancient days, 
So very fair and bright, ; 

That modern time has named from him 
Her fairest, gayest sight. 

Fierce were the men of ancient days; 
They slew my beauteous whole ; 


But fiercer yet the men who thirst 
For his en vm namesake's soul,—A. H. 8. 


Ans,—PARIS3. 








ERRONEOUS ESTIMATING. 


n,—Referring 80 the two lists of tenders commented 
Fy. a recent saabe, I find that taking the list, ‘‘the 
alterations and edditions to Nos. 3 & 5, Buckingham 
Palace-road,” the average is 1,521/.; that leaving out 
the first and last two, the rary is 1,566/., 80 that the 
nder is nearly one- the average, 

"he the “ Odd Fellows’ Hall,” the lowest tender is 
two-thirds the average. It would be interesting, I think, 
to members of our profession if the architects’ estimates 
in these instances were published, as I sm a little at a loss 
to know on what principle tenders so much lower than the 
average feopestally trom quantities) can be carried out. 

A Sunveyor in Practice Many YBaRs,* 





° eceived some statements ing the 
cochteusaes Sakon Road tenders which are so remar able 
that we must look at them again before we decide as to 
publishing them,—Eb, 





THE CHELSEA OFFICIALS AND THE 
METROPOLITAN LOCAL MANAGEMENT 
ACT. 


Mr. Daniet Wvatt, of Eldon-terrace, Maude- 
grove, Fulham-road, was summoned to West- 
minster Police Court by the parish of St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea, for n ing to pay the eum of 
271. 14s., being his share of the expense of 
paving the said terrace. Mr. Rayment, bar- 
rister, instructed by the solicitors to the vestry, 
prosecuted; and Mr. John Evans, of John- 
street, Bedford-row, defended. 


The short facts are these :—On the 26th of September, 
1867, a resolution was come to by the vestry to take to 
and make up Maude-grove, and an order was served upon 
the inhabitants to that effect. The parish subsequently 
did what they deemed necessary in order to put the street 
in thorough repair, and it was contended that the sam 
charged to the defendant was a fair one, and for which he 
was liable according to the Act of Parliament. 

For the defence, Mr. Evans, who defended in the absence 
of Mr. Straight, tendered himself as a witness, and from 
his testimony and that of other persons it sppeared that 
Mr. Evans built the whole of the houses in the grove, at 
a cost of 20,000/., and early in 1867 asked the vestry to 
make the road and pave. In September they passed a 
resolution adopting the street ; but in consequence of the 
opposition raised by some of the inhabitants as to the ex- 
cessive cost, they subsequently abandoned it. The street 
was impassable, the property deteriorating, and, after 

applications to the vestry to complete the work, 
he did it at a cost of 300/., made the road, and paved the 
fronts of the whole twenty houses, the work being done 
thoroughly and well. Subsequently the vestry came to 
the decision, in a last, that the work had not been 
properly executed, and although Mr. Pattison, the sur- 
veyor to the parish, had sanctioned the work and put 
down the pegs for the levels himself, the etone was all 
taken up, » quantity of it broken with hammers and 
earted away, and the remainder relaid, and the defendant 
therefore held that on this ground alone, without entering 
upon other points, he was not entitled to pay, as the 
vestry had not paved within the meaning of the Act. 

Mr. Woolrych said it was a hard case for Mr. Evans, 
If, however, the vestry had proved that they had done 
work which was paving within the meaning of the Act he 
must bave made an order. This has not been done, and 
Sain he should dismiss the summons for want of evi- 

ence. 

Mr. Rayment asked his worship to state a case for the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, 

Mr. Woolrych said he should decline to do so. They 
would have to serve him with a rule, when he should say 
that certain resolutions were come to and an order made ; 
that this order had never been enforced and still exieted ; 
that the inhabitants were compelled to pave their street ; 
and that afterwards the vestry went there, pulled the stones 
up, broke some, and put the others down in. He 
acknowledged the supreme power of vestries, but at the 
same time » magistrate was not a puppet, who simply sat 
on the bench to register their edicts and decide for them 
without a sufficient proof. They had bebaved very harshly 
in this matter, but still, as he had said before, he thought 
he should be compelled to make anorcer, If they brought 
sufficient proof, and if Mr, Pattisson were so far compro- 
mised that they could not bring him into court, the bar- 
rister, or some one who knew the facts, would do, but not 
aclerk who sat behind a desk and knew nothing of his 
own knowledge. 

Subsequently, after a great deal of argument, the case 
was adjourned for a fortnight. 








COUNTRY PATHS. 


Siz,—Mr. G. R Jesse’s suggestion that the Ordnance 
maps should define public footpaths and byways, to pre- 
serve or secure the right of way, is worthy of notice ; but it 
might be dificult to do so, on aceount of confined space. 
The deficition would aid travellers and pedestrians, as I 
ean testify from experience. It has, [ believe, been 
decided recently by the common-law judges, that a foot- 
path may be ploughed up by the land-owner legally, to the 
prejadice of the public, provided that the right of way is 
preserved, Cur. Cooks. 





MONUMENTAL. 


Statue of the Prince Consort at Cambridge — 
The Syndicate appointed June 2nd, 1870, “ to 
consider the best site for the statue of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort, and to report 
thereon to the Senate,” have made a report to 
that body, recommending that the statues of 
King George I. and King George II. be removed 
from their present sites and placed at the west 
end of the Senate House, one on the right hand 
and the other on the left of the Chancellor’s 
chair, and that the site opposite the south doors 
of the Senate House be appropriated to the 
statue of the Prince Consort, the south doors 
being made to open so that this entrance may 
be used. : 

Dean M‘Neile’s Statwe.—A very long and bitter 
discussion has taken place in the Liverpool Town 
Council as to a statue subscribed for by the 
admirers of Dean M‘Neile, of Ripon, and formerly 
of Liverpool, which had been presented to the 
Corporation. The question was whether it 
should be erected in St. Geerge’s Hall. The 
matter was by all the Roman Catholic 
members, on the ground that the bitter manner 
in which the dean had assailed their creed, 
slandered its members, and ridiculed its 
ministers, would cause them to regard the instal- 
lation of the statue as a standing insult. The 
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motion was also opposed by some Dissenters and 
by some members of the Church of England, 
upon the ground that M‘Neile enjoyed too locale 
fame, and was also the exponent of too sectional 
a portion of the Church of England to be entitled 
to the distinction. Other Dissenters supported 
the motion upon the hope that in future all local 





istincti f whatever creed or party, | 
man of distinction, of whe |floors to the organ-chamber and vestry, and 


would be entitled to have their memories simi- 
larly honoured. ‘he motion to erect the statue 
was carried by thirty-six to sixteen. 


Removal of the Thorneycroft Statue at Wolver- | 


hampton.—At a special meeting of the Town 
Council, held a fortnight ago, a resolution was 
unanimously agreed to, for the appointment of 
a depntation “to confer with the family of 
the late Mr. George Benjamin Thorneycroft, 
with a view of obtaining their sanction to the 
removal of the marble statue of the late Mr. 
Thorneycroft, the first Mayor of this Borough, 


of brick. The whole of the stone intended to be 
| carved is left in block. The roofs throughout 
are slated, and surmounted with red earthenware 
ridge cresting. They are open-timbered through- 
out with framed rafters, covered with wrought 
boarding. The chancel roof is boarded on the 
under side of the rafters, and divided into 
panels by chamfered ribs. There are wood 


under all the seating. The seats are open 
benches, with solid ends cut ornamentally. 
Wrought-iron gates are to be placed at the en- 
trance porch and to the churchyard from the 
Anlaby-road. The church is heated by means 
of hot air. The internal dimensions of the build- 
ing are :—Length, 123 ft. 3 in.; width, 54 ft.; 
height from nave floor to ridge, 52 ft.6 in. The 
height of the tower and spire when completed 
will be 157 ft. Accommodation is provided in 
the church for over 800 adults, and the total 





from its present position in the cemetery grounds 
to the vestibule, or public hall, of the new Cor- 


cost of the building, including fence walling, is 
45001. Mr. C. Hutchinson, Hull, was the con- 


poration buildings in North-street.” Thefamily tractor for the brickwork, masonry, plastering, 
expressed themselves perfectly willing to ac- | carpenter, joiner, and painters’ work ; Messrs. 
quiesce in the proposal to remove the statue to Pycock & Sons, Leeds, have done the slaters 
the new town-hall, subject only to the con- work; Mr. G. Wilson, Leeds, the plumbing and 
dition that it should be removed under the giazing; and Messrs. Heaps & Robinson, Leeds, 
superintendence of Mr. Thornycroft, by whom have fixed the ironwork and heating apparatus. 
the statue was chiselled. We believe the A bell supplied by Messrs. Mears & Co., London, 
Cemetery Company have the power to insist on has been fixed by Mr. T. Walker, of Lowgate, for 
the statue remaining where it is, but no objec- use until the new peal of six can be obtained. A 
tion is anticipated. small organ for temporary use has been obtained 
Memorials of the late Sir James Young Simp- of Messrs. Forster & Andrews. The architects 
son, Bart.—The London and Edinburgh Com- were Messrs. Adams &) Kelly, of Leeds. The 
mittees kave united their efforts, and resolved estimated cost of the design was 4,500/. The 
to issue a joint circular to the friends and site besides was valued at 1,5001. 
admirers of Sir James Simpson. The form of, Weston-swper-Mare. — The parish church of 
the memorial agreed upon is :—1st, a monument Worle, Weston-super-Mare, having been restored 
and statue in Edinburgh; 2nd, a marble bust under the superintendence of Mr. Norton, was 
in Westminster Abbey; 3rd, a hospital in re-opened on All Saints’ Day. Open benches of 
Edinburgh for the diseases of women, con- stained deal have taken the places of high pews, 
stracted on those principles which Sir James eo the gallery has been dispensed with, and the 
often and go clearly enforced; 4th, similar hos- twisted pillars and falling arches have been set 
pitals in London and Dablin, should sufficient in proper order. An arcade of arches divides the 
funds be obtained. nave from the north aisle, and on the north side 
Monument to the late Robert Scott Lauder,' of the chancel a chapel has been erected, par- 
R.S.A.—The pupils of this distingaished Scottish closed off by carved oak screens; this chapel 
artist, who during ten years taught the students serves as an organ-chamber and a vestry, besides 
of art in the School of Design in Edinburgh, | providing accommodation for the school children. 
have just erected to his memory a monument in Two windows have been placed in the south side 
the Warriston Cemetery, at Edinburgh. The by the Rev. W. C. Fox, as a memorial of his 
monument, which has been executed and de- grandparents. Throughout the restoration the 
signed by Mr. John Hutchinson, R.S.A., is a many antiquities with which the edifice abounds 
monolith of Sicilian marble, in which, in a circu- | have been preserved, and in making the neces- 
lar panel, is inserted an alto-relievo head of Mr. sary alterations many objects of interest have 
Lauder, chiselled in the finest statuary marble. been discovered. The floors are laid with 
Among his pupils were Herdman, Orchardson, encaustic tiles. The altar dais is of Irish black 
the Burrs, Cameron, Petty, Graham, M‘Whirter, marble, also inlaid with encaustic tiles. There is 
Hutchison, &c. The monument has been inau-/ an oak reredos, at present unfinished, which is 
gurated in the presence of the subscribers, who | intended hereafter to contain sculptured subjects. 
have banded it over to the care of Dr. Lauder, At the top and base of the reredos is a carving, 
representative of the family. |in sycamore wood, by the Misses Wodehouse 
(daughters of the late vicar). The roofs of the 
_ whole building are of open timber, with tracery 
CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. _ principals and moulded cornices. The total cost 


Hull.—The newly-erected church of St. Mat- | of the work will exceed 1,500/. : 
thew, Anlaby-road, Hull, has been consecrated |, 1enley-on-Thames. — The re-opening of St. 
by the Archbishop of York. The style of archi- | Nicholas Charch, Remenham, has takes place. 
tecture is Gothic of the thirteenth centary. The | The works, which have occupied the whole of the 
building comprises clearstoried nave, with north | preceding summer, consist of the addition of a 








and south aisles and a ch 1, aire +, south aisle, new porch and vestry, the removal 
0 cheers, Wrenaing wine of the galleries and of the whole of the interior 


fittings, which have been replaced by open sit- 
tings, the windows being filled with stained 
glass. The architect was Mr. Rowland Plumbe, 
of London, and the works were executed by 
Mr. Owthwaite, of Henley. 


semi octegonal apse, having organ-chamber on 
the north side, and clergy and choir vestries on 
the south side. Under these is placed the heating 
chamber. At the east end of the north aisle is 
placed the tower with spire, and the communica. | 
tion to the ringing-chamber and belfry-stages is | 
by a spiral stone staircase. The entrances to | 
the charch are by the north porch and west door- | 
way. There is also a separate entrance to the | 
vestries. The church is constructed of brick | 
and plastered internally. The windows of the | 


aisles and chancel are of three lights, with | on Albert-hill, Darlington, has been laid. The 


pierced traceried heads. The clearsto 
tripled lights, with pierced and 5 Sor 
and there are circular traceried windows to the 
clearstory of the chancel. The west end has 
coupled two-light traceried windows, with large 
traceried rose- window over. The ringing- 
chamber stage of the tower is arcaded and 
lighted by long narrow openings. The belfry. 
stage has coupled two-light openings on each 
face, with stone shafts and traceried heads. The 
spire bas stone lucarnes on each face, with 
shafts with traceried canopies, surmounted by 
crosses. The walls are faced exterpally with 
white brick relieved by red brick arches and 
bands, and chamfered and moulded brick jambs 
and arches to the several windows, doors, &c. | 
The spire (not yet erected) is to be constructed. 

i 





| projecting roof, supported by wood brackets or 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Darlington.— The foundation-stone of St. 
William’s Roman Catholic Schools, to be erected 


buildings have been designed in the Gothic style 
by Mr. Richard Robinson, of Darlington, archi- 
tect, and comprise a school-room, 122 ft. long 
and 24 ft. wide; e class-room, 15 ft. by 12 ft. 
9 in , with two large porches, and separate yards 
for boys and girls, The exteriors of the prin- 
cipal fronts are of red pressed bricks, inter- 
spersed with bands of black bricks, stone rills, 
and key-stones, whilst the interior will have 
white bricks for the lower part and plaster above, 
with an open-timbered roof, stained and var- 
nished. The north front has ten coupled lancet 
windows, with a triple lancet window in the 
centre, over which rises a central gable, with 


stone corbels, and under this gable is a stone 
niche for the reception of a carved figure. The 


————. 
east and west fronts have large triple } 
upper front filled in with stone tracery, eee” 
to receive coloured or stained glass, 7, 
fronta have large projecting gables, supported 
by bold timber brackets or stone corbels, the 
whole finished with wood ings. In the 
centre of the school roof is a large bell-turret of 
open timber work, covered with a slated ap; 
surmounted by a gilded cross. There will alg, 
be ornamental iron crosses on each gable. The 
schools will be warmed by hot-water pipes, and 
ventilated by open windows, Sheringham’s 
patent air-valves, and a ventilating turret in the 
roof. They will provide accommodation for 370 
children, according to the recent requirement of 
8 square feet for each child. The con: 
are—for brick, stone, and plaster work, Messrs 
Michael Watson & Son; for carpenter ang 
joiners’ work, Messrs. Laverick & Forster ; for 
plumber and glaziers’ work, Mr. T. Johnson 
Tubwell-row ; for slaters’ work, Messrs. Wharton, 
Friar Mere (near Oldham).—St. Thomas's new 
school buildings, situated in Delph, and in con. 
nexion with Friar Mere parish, were commenced 
in April last, and opened on October 6th. The 
plan of these schools is symmetrical, and js 
arranged in accordance with the regulations of 
the Committee of Council on Education. The 
entrance porches are placed at opposite ends of 
the building, and open into inclosed vestibuleg 
with lavatories attached. They give access to 
schoolrooms, which, by the removal of a move. 
able partition, can be thrown into one 
room, 70 ft.in length. The class-rooms for both 
boys and girls form a projecting wing at the 
back, and open out from the large schoolrooms, 
The style of the building is Early Decorated 
Gothic. The principal front has a large centre 
gable, with three-light windows filled in with 
geometrical tracery, and surmounted by a belfry 
with angle shafts and canopies. The porches 
at each end have double pointed arches and 
gables, and between these and the centre are 
four three-light windows divided by stone mul- 
lions. The roof is hipped at each end of 
the building, and terminated with wrought. 
iron finials. The fall of the ground has per- 
mitted a terrace to be formed to the front, 
with centre flight of steps and entrance gateway. 
The play-grounds for boys and girls are placed 
at the back. In the interior the roof and tim- 
bers, which rest upon moulded stone corbels, 
are exposed, stained and varnished. The rooms 
are lined with pressed brickwork to the cill line. 
Abundant light has been given to every part, 
and ventilation has been provided. The con- 
tractors were Messrs. J. & J. Whitehead, masons, 
Marsden; Messrs. Gibson & Mande, joiners, 
Keighley ; Mr. Charles Nelson, plumber, Brad- 
ford ; Messrs. Hill & Nelson, slaters, Wakefield 
and Batley; Messrs. J. Whitehead & Son, 
plasterers and painters, Dob Cross, Saddleworth ; 
and Mr. Edward Worroll, Uppermill, supplied 
the gas-fittings. Yhe architects were Messrs. 
Lockwood & Mawson, of Bradford and London. 
Kelsale-—The new school buildings which 
have been provided for Kelsale and Carlton have 
been opened. The building was formerly called 
the “ Workhouse,” and divided into several 
tenements. It was one of those large old- 
fashioned buildings which had more pretension 
to strength and stability than beauty of archi- 
tecture, but which was capable of being con- 
verted into something more useful ; and this bas 
been done by taking out the old inside and 
replacing it with a new one. The outside has 
also had new roof, chimneys, windows, entrance- 
door, &c., and the result is that school accom- 
modation for 200 or more children has been 
provided ; comprising three large and lofty 
schoolrooms, for infants, boys, and girls, with 
separate class-rooms, offices, and apartments for 
a resident master and mistress. The works 
have been performed by Mr. Thomas Denny and 
Mr. William Kerridge, both of Kelsale, under the 
supervision of the architect, Mr. Norman Shaw, 
of London, at a cost of something like 6001. 
Elland.—The new Wesleyan School building, 
which has been erected on the site of the old 
school, adjoining the chapel, in Eastgate, is now 
approaching completion, and although not yet 
ready for permanent occupation, it is opened. On 
the ground floor are a room intended to be used 
as @ day school, 26 ft. by 27 ft. ; two class-rooms, 
11 ft. by 16 ft.; @ Iumber-room, 10 ft. by 11 ft. 5 
and a kitchen, of the same size. The upper 
room, which will be used as a Sunday echool, is 
60 ft. long by 27 ft. wide. It is so ar that 
it can be divided, so as to allow of four clats- 
rooms, two at each end. The building has been 
erected by Mr. 8. Ridehalgh, Mr. Joseph Hawk- 
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yard having done the woodwork, Mr. R. Brook 
the plastering, Mr. Aspinall the plumbing, and Mr. 
Edmunds, of Halifax, the hot-water apparatus. 
The total cost of the new building will be about 
5001. 

’ Blackburn.—The foundation stone of new 
<chools for the Holy Trinity parish was laid on 
Saturday last, by Mr. Edward Kenworthy 
Hornby, M.P. The building is after the Early 
English, or Lancet, style, and will be of stone. 
Mr. James Bertwistle, of Blackburn, is the 


architect. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS, 
Halifaw.—There is now in course of erection, 





npon & portion of the Stannary estate, a building 
for the use of the Dean Clough Library and its | 
kindred institutions, the cost, according to the 
Halifax Guardian, being defrayed by the Cross. | 
ley Company, Limited. The building, which | 
stands opposite the old hall, has one front | 
leading into the street leading to the hall, and | 
another into Smith-street. It is in the Gottic’ 
style of architectare, freely treated. The facade | 


| 


two-light windows, with pointed ends. At the 
upper end is a flight of steps to lead to the 
large room in the second story, which is in’ 
course of formation. A dwelling-house is at the 


lower end of the building near Stannary. The Churches, and an elaborate work on the Orna- | 
other facade, fronting the hall, has seven win- ment of the Transition Period. Lovers of | 


dows similarly treated to the others, and a 


deeply-moulded doorway leading to the large glad to hear that Mr. William Chaffers is en. | 
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| whole consist of 9,064 yards, at @ cost of 2,4001. 


The following resolution was carried unani- 
mously :— 


“ That the action of the General Purposes Committee, 
respecting Mr. Prince’s land, be approved and adopted, 
and that the General Purposes Committee be instructed 
forthwith to ees poe such purchase, and be requested to 
prepare a general specification of the proposed buildings, 
including an approximate estimate of their cost, the mode 
of repayment of the loans necessary to carry out the 
work, and the general conditiuns on which it is proposed 
to invite competitors,” 








VARIORUM. 


Some of the journals have mentioned that 
Mr. J. RB. Planché is writing a poem on the 
Siege of Calais by Edward III. Mr. Planché, 
however, does not call it a poem, but a romance 
in rhyme. The work is completed, and now 
only lacks a publisher, which one may suppose 


will soon be forthcoming. We have read part | 


of it in MS., and found the story particu- 
larly interesting,—the writing, as a matter 
of course, bright and elegant——Mr. Edmund 
Sharpe has reprinted in pamphlet form, “ Four 


) p ; Letters on Colour in Churches, on Walls and 
to Smith-street presents, in the first story, eight in Windows” (Spon & Co., ’ Charing-crose), 
recently addressed by him to the Builder. | 


Mr. Sharpe has several books in the press, in- 
cluding an illustrated Account of his Recent 
Archzological Tour amongst Lincolnshire 


pottery and porcelain and their history, will be 


libraries were open during the year, this large 
amount of issues represents an average of 
260 vols. issued per hour, or 4} vols. per minute. 
Practically, however, the largest demand takes 
place every day during certain hours, and it is 
found that the greatest number of issues during 
any of the busiest hours reaches the rate of 
about 1,000 vols. per hour, or 17 per minute! 
The largest proportion of the comparative 
increase is found to have been as follows :— 
8 56 per cent. in the class of science and art; 
8-48 per cent. in the class of politics and com- 
merce ; 4°57 per cent. in the class of theology 
and philosophy; and 384 per cent. in the class 
of literature, poetry, and works of fiction.—— 
The Academy tella us that Mr. C. Hemans’s third 
volume in continuation of his “ Christisnity and 
Ancient Art, and Christianity and Medieval 
Art,” is completed, and will be published in the 
spring. It will be more generally interesting 
than the preceding volumes, on account of recent 
_ occurrences in Rome, 











Miscellanea, 


| Extensive Canal Scheme in the £outh of 
|England.—A scheme for shortening the sea 
|passage between the Bristol and English 
Channels by the construction of a great western 
maritime ship canal across the counties of 
Somerset and Devon has, it is said, been so far 
| approved by practical men that it is expected 
to be almost immediately bronght before the 





room on the first floor. This rcom will be of d : & ¢ | 
gaged upon a work entitled “The Keramic | public in a matared state. The length of this 


good proportions, and is divided down the centre 


Gallery,” which will include 600 illustrations of 


canal is to be fifty-nine miles, ite width at surface 


by a row of ironcolaumns. When completed,the rare and choice examples. ‘The first part will | 124 ft., and at bottom 31 ft., and the depth 


new building will be an ornament to the locality, 
and of great advantage to the societies for which 


appear, through Messrs. Chapman & Hall, next 
January. The last published number (123) of 





21 ft. This would enable all vessels of moderate 
| draught to pass through from sea to sea. The 


it is built. On the rising ground on the same “ Proceedings of the Royal Society,”’ which, by | Ganal. 0 fo cancbinted. Weel be of immenes 
| ’ ’ 


estate, and on a line with the room above alluded 
to, the Messrs. Crossley are erecting a large 
block of dwelling-houses for the foremen at the 
works. The houses form a block, in the 
Domestic Gothic style. ——- Workmen have 
commenced excavatisg the foundation of a 
new building which is to serve as a County- 
cours and Bankruptcy-court for Halifax. 
It stands on a site in the Clare Hall estate, 
between the recently-constructed upper portion 
of Prescott-street and St. John’s-lane, the prin- 
cipal elevation being towards the cross street 


the way, is a model of its kind for promptness 
and good editing, includes an account of an 
elaborate series of “ Experiments on the Action o° 
Red Bordeaux Wine (Claret) onthe Human Body,’ 
by Dr. E. A. Parkes, professor of Hygiene, in the 
Army Medical School, and Count Cyprian Wol- 
lowicz, M.D. We are bound to say that we find 
ourselves unable to deduce any particularly 
valuable results from the experiments, but more 
acute physiologists, doubtless, will do s0,—~ 
Messrs. Thos. De la Rue & Co. have issued as 
usual a series of their “ Red Letter Diary and 


‘advantage for coal traffic from Wales. 

| Society of Arts.—The opening meeting of 
; the 117th session of this society was held on 
| Wednesday evening last, at the Society’s House, 
and Lord H. G. Lennox, M.P. (the chairman of 
| he council), delivered the opening address. 


| 
| Roman Catholic Church~< building at 


Dunedin, Otago, New Zealand.— An esta- 
| blishment called St, Joseph’s Conventual Church, 
| which is intended to partake of a monastic 


| character, requiring to be enlarged, plans were 


which joins these streets. At first sufficient Memorandum Book,” in dainty shape for the) . : : 
feo.ges - seg fle : red by Mr. John Millar, of D - 
ground was porchased for all the offices re- ladies, shrined in Russia leather and satin, and dee Ther, . bt pina ae —— 


quired, to be on one floor, and a design was 


in robuster case for the ruder sex, all, however, 


|nave, 65 ft. by 30 ft.; and there will be new 


prepared by Mr. Sowerby, of London, Govern-| what may be termed, in the slang of the SOPs ont anil ental transepta, 85 ft. by 30 ft.; 


ment architect. Batthe authorities did not con- 


sent to that, and the site was redaced toone-half, | 
and the building is to be in two stories. It is to 
be in the Italian style of architecture, and the 
entrance for the public, and the private entrance 
for the jadge and registrars, will be from the 
new street. All the requisite offices for the high 
bailiff, clerks, and other officials, will be on the 
first floor. A broad staircase will lead to the 
court, which will be 50 ft. long, lofty, and well 
ventilated. There will be retiring-rooms for the 
iadge, the registrars, and for counsel and 
attorneys. Two retiring-rooms will also be pro- 
vided for the public; one for males, the other for 
females. There will also be a room for wit- 
nesses. Mr, Charnock is the builder. 

West Bromwich.—At a recent meeting of the 
local commissioners, with reference to the pro- 
posed new public buildings, the General Par- 
poses Committee reported that they had ac- 
cepted the offer of the land on the lodge estate, 
as the proposed site for the market-ball, town- 
hall, and public baths, and had arranged for the 
agreement to be sent to the clerk as early as 
possible. That purchase made a total number 
of 7,555 yards. The committee found that to 
carry out the market-hall in all its completeness, 
it would be desirable to possess the adjoining 
land belonging to Mr. Prince, containing 1,509 
yards, and they proposed to include that in the 
two acres which the Board bad authorised them 
to purchase. Mr. Prince was willing to sel! 
that land at 4s, 3d. per yard, and the committee 
asked for authority to accept the offer. The 
possession of that land will enable the market 
hall to be constructed in the form of a cross, 
its main front and entrance being in High- 
street, while the two wings will extend as 
arcades right and left to Lodge-road and Lom- 
bard-street. In view of the requirements of the 
fature, the reasonable price at which the land 
was offered, and its increasing value in the 
market, the committee urged the Board to make 





the additional purchase, which would make the 


‘good form.” No. 3 of the Illustrated Review 
is an advance on the previous numbers, If the 
work maintain this standard, it ought to obtain 
a circulation. The writer of an appreciative 
notice of Thomas Carlyle, the first article in the 
number, in setting forth Carlyle’s works, oddly 
enough omits to mention his History of the 
French Revolution.——The “ Belgravia Annual,” 





edited by Miss Braddon, contains a number of 


stories and engraved illustrations, of more 
than average merit.——“ Our Food: a us: fal 
Book for Boys and Girls. By Ellis A. David: on. 
Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, London and New 
York.” This little work follows out the course 
commenced by “ Our Bodies,” and two or three 
others; and it gives some elementary lessons in 
domestic economy. The iastruction is to a 
certain extent technical. Some elementary 
lessons are given on the proper combinations 
and uses of the different kinds of food, intended 
chiefly for girls. “The Eighteenth Ansual 
Report to the Council of the City of Manchester 
on the Working of the Public Free Libraries, 





1869-70. Manchester: Tubbs & Brorck,’” | 


Daring the past year the Manchester Free 
Libraries have been used by about 2,172,046 
readers, of whom 412,489 have borrowed books 
to read at home; 73,799 are readera in the 
reference library, for the purpose of study and 
research ; 103,077 are readers of books in the 
branch reading-rooms, and about 1,607,190 have 
availed themselves of the public news-rooms. The 
pumbers inclade about 126,061 female readers, of 
whom 111,369 are borrowers, and about 14,692 
are readers in the reading-rooms. The total 
number of volames on the shelves is now 100,936, 
against 92,355 at the date of the last report. 
The number of volumes called for during the year 
has increased from 893,648 to 914,888; consist- 
ing of 477,544 vols. taken home by borrowers ; 
110,996 vols. issued for use in the branch read- 
ing-rooms ; 115,388 vols. issued in the reference 
library ; and 192,007 specifications of patents. 
As compared with the number of hours the 


chancel, entirely devoted to the clergy, 25 ft. by 
30 ft., continued westward, enclosing a sacristy, 
or priests’ robing-room, 20 ft. by 12 ft., con- 
structed upon the same level as the chancel. 
Internally, as well as externally, the charch is 
cruciform. The extreme length of the main axis 
| is 150 ft., and the minor axis 100 ft., whilst the 
extreme height from the ground level to the apex 
'of roof is 40 ft. The exterior elevations are 
flanked with buttresses, antique mullioned win- 
dows, steeply pitched gables, the western one 
having octagonal! turrets, enclosing stairs, ascend- 
ing to the organ gallery, choristers’ gallery, &c. 
| Tenders having been called for, the following 
were made:—The church, if erected in brick 
with internal finish in cement, is estimated to 
‘cost, by Mr. William Dalziell, 2,7001.; Messrs. 
| Wood & Dunn, 2,9501.; Messrs. Goodfellow 
& Hunter, 3,1121. If executed in brick, with 
| internal finish in Oamaru stone :—Mr. William 
' Dalziell, 3,0001. ; Messrs. Wood & Dunn, 3,2COI. ; 
| Messrs. Goodfellow & Hunter, 3,2931. If executed 
| in Oamaru stone internally and externally, i ¢., 
‘the most desirable: — Mr. William Dalziell, 
3,4001.; Messrs. Wood & Dann, 3,680. ; Messrs. 
Goodfellow & Hunter, 3,6801. 


Value of Land at Dundry.—Mr. G. 8. 
Tricks, of the firm of Wm. Tricks, Son, & Wallop, 
| offered for sale by auction, at the White Lion 
Hotel, Bristol, an estate at Dundry, consisting 
of 236 acres of arable and pasture land. The 
estate was first offered in one lot, and, being 
unsold, was then put up in eleven lots, in accord- 
ance with particulars. The followiug prices 
were realised :—Lot 1, 12a. 3r. 2p., 9301. ; lot 2, 
24a. 2r. 36p., 1,7201.; lot 3, 36a. 2r. 3p., 2,7101. ; 
lot 5, 22a. 3r. 26p., 1,5001.; lot 6, 8a. Or. 3p., 
5601.; lot 7, 36a, Ir. 3lp., 2,3501.; lot 11, 
12a. Ir. 20p., 7301. Lots 4,8, 9, and 10 were 
bought in. The property was freehold, and 
land-tax redeemed ; and the title of the vendor 
was a registered one, under the provisions of the 
25th & 26h Vic., cap. 53. 
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Instruction in Science and Art for 
Women.—The second of the opening course of 
lectures by Professor Huxley, in the season's 
programme of “ instruction in science and art 
for women,” was delivered in the lecture 
theatre of the South Kensington Maseum, on 
Saturday morning last, to a numerous class. 
The elementary programme consiats of three 


parts :—first, the opening course of lectures by | 


Professor Huxley, on ‘Elementary Physio- 
graphy ;” secondly, a course of lectures, by 
Professor Guthrie, on “ Elementary Physics and 
Chemistry ;” and, thirdly, a course, by Professor 


Oliver, to “Illustrate the Phenomena of Life, | 


whether physiological or morphological, by means 
of Botany.” These are all morning lectures 
(eleven o'clock) ; the elementary course, or 
courses, being continued every Wednesday and 
Saturday, and the more advanced every Tuesday 
and Friday. The advanced course will consist of 
a series of lectures on physics (heat and light), 
by Professor Guthrie; and a series, by Professor 
Huxley, on human physiology. In addition to 
these morning lectures, there is an afcernoon 
course, on Wednesdays, at half-past two o'clock. 
Mr. Pauer’s first lecture of a course on the 
Pianoforte treated of instruments used before 
the invention of the pianoforte. a, the 
Clavicytherium ; 6, the Clavichord; c, the 
Clavicymbalam ; d, the Virginal; e, the Spinet ; 
, the Harpsichord.—The Pianoforte. Its differ- 
ence from the previous instraments. State of 
Chamber Music of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries.—Composers mostly Organists. Cham- 
ber Music becoming popular. Its style. 


Damage Done at Strasbourg.—A special 
correspondent of the Times, writing from Stras- 
bourg, tays:—Some of the claims which have 
been lodged are interesting, and, as proceeding 
from competent officials, may be regarded as 
authentic and legitimate. The architect of the 
cathedral estimates the damage it has sustained 
at 1,500,000f., a sum which seems enormous, 


although the fabric is far more injured than 


might be concluded from a superficial examina- 
tion. The fabric of the Bibliothéque is set 
down at 200,000f.; a valuation of its contents, 
which, for the history of the province, are simply 
irreparable, is modestly declined. The Picture 
Gallery is valued at 250,000f. the edifice, and 
426,700f. the contents; the Theatre, 900,000F. ; 
the Palais de Justice, 530,000f. ; the Prefecture, 
864,000f%.; the Hétel de Ville, 100,000f. The 
administration of the Qaays and Bridges claim 
419,387£ The Citadel claim is split up into 
nearly a hundred distinct reclamations, its 
church figuring for 45,000f. for the fabric, and 
60,000f. for the fittings. The Gasworke, 86,000f. | 
—a modest claim. The gasometers were de- | 
stroyed, and for three or four weeks to come. 
Strasbourg will continue without gas. The) 


number of houses absolutely destroyed is about Signed his office. It is understood that he will 


300, but so many have been so greatly shattered | 
internally as to require rebuilding that this is | 
an under-estimate, 


J. Burgess, the editor of two albums of architec- 
tural remains, chiefly of the temples of the 
Jainas, or Shrawaks, at Palitana and Girnar, 


has submitted to the Bombay Government an | 
elaborate report suggesting plans for a thorough | 


survey of the architectural and archwological 
remains throughout the whole of the central | 
area of India. The lists of remains appended | 
to the memorandum enumerate upwards of 800. 
temples and other antiquities. 


Railway Traffic Returns.—The traffic’ 
receipts of the railways in the United Kingdom | 
for the week ending November 11th, 1870, upon | 
a mileage of 13,771, amounted to 813,9151., being | 
equal to 591. 23. per mile. For the correspond. 
ing week of last year the receipts were 788,0521., 
the number of miles open 13,544, or 581. 4s. per 
mile. A comparison of the two weeks shows an 
increase in the aggregate receipts, of 25,8631., 
and in the number of miles open, of 227. 


The late Lady Hast as an Artist.—A 
painted glass window has been placed in the hal! 
of Bourton House, Moreton-in-the-Marsh, in 
memory of the late Lady East. The window, 
which, besides twenty panels of painted border, 
comprises fifteen panels representing the various 
ae of Sir ae East’s family for 

ears, was painted by La 
the town alisean ee 


Watford Union Chapel.—The hot-water 
spparatus for warming this chapel was set up by 
Mesers. J. Jones & Syne, of Bankside, 


Architectural Remains in India. —Mr.| 


| corporation, has been appointed borough sur- 
veyor to the corporation of Barrow-in-Furness. | 


| ‘Wolverhampton. — Two churches, in St. 
Peter's, Wolverhampton, have been consecrated, 
the first by the bishop of the diocese, and 
the second by the Right Rev. Dr. Abraham, late 
| bishop of Wellington, his coadjator, The names 
of the churches are St. Andrew's and Christ 
| Church, and both are entirely free. Neither of 
'them is quite complete, and there is about 
| 1,0002. of debt upon the existing buildings. The 


j 








‘part of St. Peter's parish in which these two 
‘churches stand will soon be formed into an 
‘ecclesiastical district, under the title of St. 
| Andrew’s. 


| Royal Academy.—A course of lectures “ On 
| Architecture” is announced to be delivered by 
| Professor G. G. Scott, R.A., on the 16th of 
| February, 2nd and 16th of March. We are glad 
| to be able to say that Mr. Scott is better than 
|he was. While inspecting works at Chester 
| Cathedral he was seized with illness (an affection 
of the heart), and was conveyed with difficulty 
to the Deanery, where he has lain ever since, 
| now nearly a month. 


| & Carved Casket.—The casket (containing 
the documents relating to the inauguration of 
_H. RB. H. Prince Christian of Schleswig-Hol- 


stein, as Lord High Steward of the Borough of | M 


New Windsor) was of oak from Windsor Forest, 
carved by Messrs. Halliday, Brothers, from 


a design in the style of the Perpendicular 


Period, by Mr. A. Y. Nutt, of the Office of 
Worke, Windeor Castle. 


Jack-of-all-Trades.—Sir: Some of the 
auctioneers seem bent on doing every one’s 
business as well as their own. Here is an 
advertisment (with a difference) from a recent 
number of the Times :— 


“MESSRS. PHEASANT & CO., auctioneers, estate and | 
house agents, architects, surveyors, and accountants, | 
valuers of timber, agricultural covenants, copyholds for | 


enfranchisement, ra‘iway claims, clerical and general 
dilapidations, and for administration.— Dearside, London.” 


Management of London.—Once more the 
prospect of a municipal government for the 
metropolis fades away. Mr. Brace has taken 
back his implied promise to deal with the sub- 
ject next session, and Londoners who long for a 
government must be content to push their ex- 
pectations forward to 1872. 


Liverpool Architectural Society.—The 
meeting held on the 16:h inst. was occupied 
with a continuation of a paper by Mr. H. H. 
Statham, jun., titled, ‘‘ Notes of a Short Tour 
among the Lincolnshire Churches,’ adjourned 
from last meeting. It was illustrated by ao 
number of sketches made by the writer. 


Borough Surveyor of EKingston-on- 
Thames.—The surveyor, Mr. Slagg, has re- 


remain in Kingston for private buseiness. A 
committee of the Corporation is charged with the 
election of his successor. 


Borough Surveyor, Barrow-in-Furness. 
Mr. Howard Evans, assistant surveyor to Salford 


Societies. — The Royal Society and the 
Society of Antiquaries severally held their first 


meeting for the session on Thursday evening, 
the 17th inst. 


Institate of British Architects.—At the | 
meeting on Monday next (21st), Mr. B. Ferrey | 
will read a paper “On the West Front of Wells 
Cathedral.” 


Society of Painters in Water Colours.— 
The private view of the Winter Exhibition of 
sketches and studies is fixed for Saturday, the 
26th inst. 



































TENDERS. 

For new sewers, for the Enfield Local Board :— 
Pearson ... £1,999 0 0 
00 

00 

00 

0 0 

00 

0 0 

00 

0 0 

0 0 

o 0 

_— ihe 1809 0 0 
ODOT is poonssntunintaneaacnienscieisheiaiien 1,177 0 0 
embers oh onbinenen hata snieeabaviiielepneadiy 1,139 0 0 
IGS nncorecssvccvoverecensesreteonsneces 1,110 0 0 
Bugbird 1,102 1 0 








[Nov. 19, 1870, 
a Forgelargingfctory, Blacktrinr2002. eum, ty 
+ £1,999 0 9 


Conder (accepted) .............000 1,555 0 6 











For re-buildieg No, 59, Bow- 
Innes, pet wer ne Same, Trew & 
£1.776 0 9 
acey 

Browne & Robinson ............... eo 2 : 
Lawrence & S0n8...........ccccccesss 1,620 006 
J. 23. Golean................... 1,589 0 9 
Ramsey (accepted).................. 1,487 0 0 





For the third block of cottages (three j 
the Bromley Cottage Petco phan Comp : 
Mr. George Traefitt, cod 

Payne & Balding 
Brown 


umber), for 











road. Mr. John Colliee, architect et ty. 


Moore & Grainger (accepted) ... £2,049 18 g 


For the erection of offices in King-st: 
for Mr. Francis Southgate. Questions by Men 
itect :— ; 





Mr, Thos. Chas, Sorby, archi 
GOONA spsvinccorigunssenceredvenscasopices £1,249 0 0 
CORN deccesssisuborsetsinetnivsecsinse 230 0 
Blake 1,137 10 0 
HEED & BORD, cacrscosionesmnesivosscnnns 1,086 0 0 








For completing houses, for Mr. Evans, Lhurst 
r, Thos. W. Willis, architect :— 8 wien 
Wren (accepted) .........cccscesereee £1,252 0 0 


For the erection of four shops and dwelling-h 
Leytonstone, Essex. + ea 











tects :— 
£1,600 0 0 
For drainage works, Deal, Kent. Mr. Edward W, Pry 
euvaper. Quantities supplied :— a 














eccocco 
@eoceoces 





For the restoration of Hingham Church, Norfolk, First 






| contract. Mr. James K, Coiling, architects :— 
SIRE pacetnanenncsonnane faiiiatedeansiaks £22,198 0 0 
ee ERR .. 1,990 0 0 
Brown .... . 1,836 0 0 
Habbard.. 1,749 0 0 
Tooley .... . 1,630 0 0 
Cornish & Lacey (accepted)...... 1,647 0 0 





For the United Methodist Free Church and Schools, 


Wellington-road, Toxteth Park, Liverpool. Mr. W.J. 
Mason, architect. 
£3,398 
3,320 
. 3,960 
. 2,999 
. 2,998 
2,997 
2,964 
2,955 
Industrial Building Co. ............ 2,900 
Nicholson & Ayre --- 3,889 
i . 2,866 
2,770 








cooooeooscooonm 
ecooeoooscecos 








For the erection of villa residence, st Claughton, 
Birkenhead. Mr. Lewis Hornblower, architect. Quan- 


























tities by Mr. Northcroft, surveyor :— 
BW TRGTNOE  rcccceregnscesensves £4,765 0 0 
Nicho!son & AYTC.......ccseeeereeeeee 4,594 0 0 
isher ... 4,566 0 0 
Haigh & Co. .....ccccccccccevessescveees 4,533 0 0 
Way 2. 50.005.0s coreesese 4,450 0 0 
Industrial Building Co. . 4,385 0 0 
2 4,275 0 0 
Forde (sccepted)....cc.cc-s.ese0eee 4,017 0 0 

| For the erection of schools, Church-road, Brixton, Mr. 
oseph Gale, architect 

ss nit £3,508 0 0 
DONS .....ccecscccersceversseeee-trcceves 3,493 0 0 
OOS: erscscensivilinncciaccunbaiviceres 3,424 0 0 
Gammon 3,375 0 0 
Little ... 3,293 0 0 
Browne & Robinson.........-+...+.+ 3,282 0 0 
Henshaw.......0006..0000+ 3,243 0 0 
: cae 

Bowell ....crsccssecseovesovssensesvesessee 3,17 
D. King & S00 ........cc0eceeressoeeee 3,130 0 0 
Shepherd 2,960 0 0 








For the restoration of Coningsby Church, Linoolushirt. 


Messrs. T. C. Hine & Son, architects : 





























Hodson & Facon.....cccorsrcesserees £1,562 = 
Stevenson & Weston...........+++ | ae 
WET... cccncccnssccsoqusessvcoresgene TjSTA cece 998 
8. & W. Patti 1,343 cisco 877 
Hasmiss LSFF. sonw = 
C. & W. B. Milleon ....cccesccree 1174 oe —4 
White & Wood ....... as ee sas 
Otter & Binos........ 1,128 reese od 
Walter & Hensman 1,14) s.0e 8° 
Belton .....0000- VT 739 
Thompson ... 1,066 a4 
Otter & Elsey .....csscsveresesecerees 1,115 on 
oe ‘ = eaves : > 
bil > ees 
Young (accepted) .......-.-+s000+8 995 ...+ 645 
For making up Osborne-road, for the Acton Loe! 
Board :— ee 
Black more........cc.sc..sceseccenssenneees £629 
Hare 2 451 0 0 
ieney... 375 9 0 
Chalk 359 : : 
POP oc ccsvecscevenstresnsavenessicsesseess pe 4 





Messrs, Simon & Archer, archi. 


Quantities by Mr. Northcroft, sur- 





For 
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Wn. 
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For 


For 
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For 
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For 
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——— 
For additions to workkouse Oxford- 
garetts for yn! Sf Wace . Mr. 
vm. Lee, t. ge oF. niu al Messrs. 
by & "Giffard one 
Saul £15,039 0 0 
Foxley 4,960 0 0 
Howard 14,850 0 0 
Mano .. 14,585 0 0 
ote 14,548 0 6 
hew ... 14,1443 0 0 
rome 13,080 0 0 
Lathey, Bros, eA eeeeetpestenneetorees 13,923 00 
Hart . 00 
Katon ‘& Ch P 15,810 0 0 
Nightingale .. a 13,622 0 0 
a & White. 13,565 0 0 
Hig, anmagoapious vane 13,541 0 0 
Markwia k & Thurgood 13,452 0 0 
BB. FB. WeOGiisrciecsdacese 13,360 0 0 
Wrighi, Bros., & Goodchild + 12,800 0 0 
12,773 0 0 


Hill, Keddell, ‘& Waldram”... 
* Accepted. 





For building a tower with spire to Wraysbury Charch :— 























Nightingale ....cccccosrsesssesseesesees £2,823 0 0} 
Mole 1,667 0 0 
Price 1,665 0 0 
Emerson 1,579 0 0 
Taylor ae 1,481 0 0 
Ww d 1,429 0 0 
Kelly ........ soucnavecnecenavecssnceesane Agee @ @ 
Gibson, Bros,..,..cccccccesreceeereeeoe 1,340 0 0 
Fassnidge & Son stetebnapereneiecs. ae ee 
Harley 1,275 0 0 
TROON cedinetkischatedscmseneaad 1,250 0 0 
v50 0 0! 


Wright, Bros., & Goodehild® wn 
Accepted. 


For sewers, &c., at Bow Common, Turner’s-road, and 
Robert-street, for the Vestry of the Hamlet of Mile-end 
Old Town, Mr, Knight, surveyor :— 








Vicards & paacobasenee AO? £1,298 0 6 
GARE nesustaniiabinendcaiaina 1,170 0 0 
Hat@.ccsraciecsi Ketatibetesese slain ds sees 1,110 14 0 
Webster .......... ereseeecscevccccecvesn 1000 O @ 
PONG criccyerecantanatesmvecrcseneniinens, Wn 60 
| agg ~. 9895 0 0 
ERGUG~Kitindanaadidtiactinasemadbigens » 95 0 0 
Killingbrook & Radiey seers = 10 OO 

Mooi cinvesivesssevecscan ence | a a 0 
DONG, spits stieaiacsicmusian sscceee «= 0: OO 
Hubbard " 779 0 0 











For house and shop, on the Marquis of Westminster's 
estate, Oxford-street, for Mr. t. Messrs. Tolley 
& Dale, architects :— 





Ennor 00 
ID: coueepateenmennapaiditienbittinnd neue 00 
Sewell ..... 00 
Howard ..... 00 
Conder 00 








For house and shop, on the Marquis of Westminster's 
estate, Oxford-street, for Mr, Wm. Thompson. Mesars. 
Tolley & Dale, architects :— 


Brass ... £3,920 








eoooeo 
oooce 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. &L—J. P.—J. & Son.—T. M.—A. R.—G@. G.—J. V.—Miss B.— 
R. W.-P.—J. BR. O.—W. F.—Rev. F. B—G. E-—J. P—T. M— 
C. C. H.-W, M —T. R.—A, Y. N. Messrs. T.- W. H. B.—J. K. C.— 
L. B.—H. J, M.—Mr, Y.—G. & Co.—K. & Son.—KE, W. F.—J. B.— 
T. W.—J. H.—T.G —H. K. & W.—T. C.—Ratepayer.—P. #.—G. 8.~ 
Moe. C.—J. G.—Bffdee.—H. W.—E. F.—G. W. B.-E. C.—J. K. 
{consult an homest picure-dealer).—T. W. H. (amounts should be 
sent).—8 & A. (incomplete information).—H. T. P. (a veluer’s licence, 
Inland Reveaue , fice, should be taken).—A, G. (mext week).— 
W &B, (ucxt week's 


All statements of facta, lists of Tenders, &c., must be sccompanie d 
by ihe name end addoem of the sender, wot mecssarily for | ¢ 
publication, 


Note.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 











NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Txst1- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corixs 
ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 

6H NOTICE.—All Commumications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Sc., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
‘ Editor,” and Nor to the “ Publisher.” 











SPECIAL NOTICE. 

In consequence of the Reduction in the News- 
paper Postage, Subscribers within the United 
Kingdom will be swpplied with Tue BuinpER 
direct from the Office, at the rate of Nineteen 
Shillings per annwm, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


THE B REPORT of of the 8 SEWAGE COM- 


of the TOTTENHA“ LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH 
on the DISPOSAL of the SEWAGE of their District. 
Mans fe P.’ P. oy Say ae Sarveyor to the Board, 
BE. & F. N. SPON, 48, Charirg-cross, 


s bebe Y of ANTIQUARIES of 


LOD DON. ane MONUMENTA. 

The following portions of VL. are now pubished, and may 
te Bad atthe soe) Apartooal at Bomerset House, or through 
1. Three Plates of the CHAIR of St. PETE! at Rome ; 
with Letterpress by the Ite A. ASHPITEL, lay. FSA. and 
ae ae aS. a tl 9s. 64. ; to Fellows, 63. 

es in Chromelithograpby, re eg Humipated 
Pages of Ancient Irish M88, with pete pom fate Rev. J. H. 
TODD, D.D. F.8.A, Fol. 1870, Price 16s. ; to Fellows, 10s, 








J.at published, in 
IDDELL’S CARPENT! kK, a OINER, 
STAIR BUILDER, and HAND RAILER. Complete. 
“ To one and all this work will be found most useful ”— Builder, 
Edinburgh THOMAS C, JaCK. Lo don: siMPKIN & CO, 





Bound in cloth, ls. 


QTABLES and STABLE ‘FITTINGS. 


“Teeludes a iderable amount of usefal ~~ gaa on the 
subjects of which it treats.”— Builder, August 
8f. PANCRAS IRON WORK COMPANY, Oia Saint Pancras- 
road, London, N.W. 


ORKING PEOPLE and IMPROVED 


HOMES. 

The new and illustrated edition of ‘‘ The Dwellings of the Labour- 
ing Clases,” by HENRY ROBERTS, Req. FSA. (author of “ Home 
Reform,” and “ The Physical Coudi of the L ring Classes ”) 
will be found ® summary of che efforts at home and abroad to 
secure “ Healthy Homes” for working mea and women. 

“ A most valuable handbook.”— Builder. 

To be had at the Office of the Society for Improving the Condition 
of the Labouring Ulasses, 21, Exeter Hail, Strand. Price 7s. Also 
Designs for Cottages, numbered on sheet, with Specifications, &. 














By THOMAS MORRI®, Architect. 
With Desigue for Villas, Pareonages, and Country 
HOUSE fer the SUBURBS, “Socially 
and Architecturally :ketched. Third edition, y95 61. cloth, 
PERSPECTIVE or GRAPHIO TROIRO, 
TION, Parallel, Diagoual Pan-angular, Graerful 
HANDBOOK for VALUERS, CLAIMANTS, 
MaNAGERS, an! VENDORS. 
A CLUE to RAILWAY and 4 ee COM. 
PENSATION for PROPERTY and PERSO 
DILAPIDATIONS ECCLESIASTICAL and 
GENERAL 4:. 
SIMPEILN, MARPRASS. & CO.; and 2 en!y) the Author, 
2, Regent- -strect, 8 





) ARCHITECTS.—DESIGNS for new 
CHURCHES or CHAPELS, Epi-c»pal or Noaconform4t, or 
Engravines of Buildings recently erectei, CAN BE INSERT ED in 
the “ BAPTIST HANDBOOK.” the Annual of the Baptists, —For 
somal eres to YAIES & ALEXANDER, Symond’s Ian, Chancery- 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 


ys and Otbers desiring « 
have a SET of 





No. 1,180, and which has ben adopted by many large firms, Also a 
Modified Arrangement by Single Katry, suit«bie for amall builders,— 
Address, BE. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent's Park, London. 


O MORE LEAKAGE in GLASS 
ROOFS.—WANTED, TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE to enable 
the Advertiser to paythe preliminary fees for securingan INVEN- 
TION to prevent the water coming throngh the laps of glass in sky- 
lights, or g'ass roof:, rende:iog le kage impossible, at ths same tims 
hiding the joint on the inside, The cost will not «xeeed 1d. per foot 
s~per. more than the ordinary lights, and can be made either in wood 
or metal. The advertiser is williug to deposit the letrers patent as 
security, and to equally share the profits.—Addrecs, J. BR. 90, Breck- 
nock-road, Camden-:ead. 





really good system, 
MODELS for BUIL /ERS’ BOOKS, by DOUBLE i 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in “Tne Builder,” | 





TO MASTER PLUMBER®, &c. 
WANTED, by » PLUMBER, a SITUA 
TION. Can do plsin zine-work or gasfitting, aad willing 
to fill up time at other branches. Town or country. Good refer- 
encer,—Addrcss, C. B. 28, Kin,’ wa, 





ND OTHERS. 


WANTED by an expe sxpetienendD DRAUGHTS.- 


MAN. EMPLOY" Accustemmed to prepare fieished, 


nes Cao to design, &o. and is well up in con- 
address, X. ¥. Z. 70, Great Percy-street, Ciaremont- 
pit en 4 





Wy ANTED, bys a good "Workman, » SITOU- 
ATION as sbove. Good reference.—Apply to 8. C. 42, Nert h- 
street, Pentonvi'le, N. 
TO PLUMBERS AND HOUSE DECORATORS. 

ANTED, by a THREE-BRANCH 

HAND,«a cquetemt S11 UATION.—Addreas, R. F. 8, Chapel- 
place, Great Ilford, Essex. 

To CARPENTERS, & 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as IMPROV@R. Would require but a moderate 
talary.—Address, W. W. 34. Upper Carlisle-stree’, Bigware-road, W. 











TO 1D be MERCHANTS OR OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a JOB, to 
Work a Moulding Machine, and Saw-Sharpening Mechine. 
Gets own irons up. Present siteation eight years.—Apply, W. D. 
34, Payne-street, Islington, London, 





TO MASTER BUILDERS ANO PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a Constant 
SITUATION aS Bs UMBER, or on aJob. Can do painting 
or. al zing if required, or m:ke bimself generally useful. Good 
if — Address, G. L. Plumber, No, 21, Wood- 

chester- -street, Harrow- road, Paddington. 


W ANTED, by a good PLUMBER, a 

SITU ATION or JOB, Handy at gas - hot-water work. 
Town or country. Good refereuce.—Address, W. B. 6, Charies- 
street, Kensington-sqaare, W. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS, 


WaANTE VD, by a first class ASSISTANT, 


who will be shortly di-engaged, a RE-ENGAGE MENT. 
F. B. care of Porter, 











Ten years’ practical experience. —Address 
No. 7, Westminster-chambera, Victoria- atree’, 





ARCHITE*T. 


W ANTED, eo a Geeb-octe GOTHIC 

DRATGHTSMAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Is well up ia 
Cesign aud detai', and has a thorough knowledge of per=pective. 
Excellent r-ferene s—Address, H. G 30, Clip.t me street, F tzroy- 
square, W 


TO BUILDERS, SHOPFITTER?, AND OTHERS. 


r| WANTED, by a steady, energetic Young 
Man,aJ —,< of good abilities, a SITUATION in a good 

Shep. Has been ueed to shop fitting and jobbing. _ do French 
ishing. Wagex, 641. A constancy.—Addres+, A. J. Francis’s, 
t-officve, Wandsworth-read. 








war TED, by a practical Man, to LOOK 

AFTER «a BUSINESS in the Building Trade, or any place 

where trust is required, or to collect rev ts, or to superintend general 

repaira, or es'imate for work, or willing to assist in the business if 

nag ierageass (by letter), BETA, Post-otfice, Buckhurst-hill, 
x. 





PLUMBER+, BUILDERS, AND OFHER® 


ANTED, by a Married Man, EMPLOY- 
MENT as PLUMPER, G@ASFITTER, and ®LAIN Z(NC- 
WORKER. nly understands pump, ba b, aad closet work, 
repsiring, &e. wages giveo. Goud references — Address, 
PLUMBER, 29, Prey Bali's-poad, Islington, N. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 
CLERK of WORKS, a RE-ENGAGRMKN? or e[TUATION 

: — MANAGING FOREMAN. Competent to prepare 
king and detail dra viags, m-asure uy wock, and take out 





for the profe-sion desires to PURCHASE a PARTNERSHIP 
with av ARCHITECT in good practice, who contemplates retiring 
after a few years —Ad ‘tres, X. Y. Post-office, Carliele. 


LERK of WORKS WANTED.—KID- 


DE# MINSTER LOCAL BOARD,.—The Local Board of K 





WORKS, to act under the d tion of ia euperin- 
tending ‘the Co.stru-tion of the Sewerage and Waterworks. Appii- 
—— to state their qualification, age, and amount of remuneration 
xpected, and give references, aud forward them, under cover, to 
the he Clerk te the Loesl Board of Kidd inst dd d to the 
Chairman of the Poblic Works Committ - -¢, eodorsed “ A, piica ion 
for Situation of Clerk of Works.” The application to be sent in on 
or before MONDAY, the = inst. 
Dated 16th November, } 


JAMES MORTON, Clerk to the Local Board. 
Persons canvassing will pot be eligible, 


AS and WATER MANAGER,—The 
Widnes Local Beard require the SERVICES of a Person 
oroughly capable of wodertalring the MANAGEMENT of their 
GAs WORKS and WATERWORKS. The person appointed will be 
required to devote’ his whole time to ihe service of the Board. 
Saiary, 1901, pec anvum. 0 a gor ge accompanied by testimo- 
niais, in sealed cover, endorsed ‘* Gas and Water Works Manager,” 
to be forwarded io the Chairman of the Locs! Board, Widner, near 
Warrington, on or before the 10: pore ges next, 


MAS BRASLBY, Liw Clerk. 
St. Helen’s, 10th November, 1570. 


WANTED, a GENTLEMAN, to introduce 


s new STOVE, and cbtain orders upon commirsion, A 
small salary will be given.— Address, 590, Office of “ The Builder.” 


ANTED, immediately, an ASSISTANT, 

thoroughly competent to Make surveys, Take Levels, end 

has some knowledge of auton ones. ay by levter to A. B.C. Post- 
office, Derby, st ting terms and ref 


WANtep, , by an ARCHITECT and SUR- 


sYO 16 years’ experience, EMPLOYMENT for the 
onal tethers “Adsense G42, Othee of “The Baild-r.” 




















who'e or part of his time.— A’ 


W ANTED, in a Drawing Office, a practical 
MAN, who can make drawirgs and estimat:s of thee one 

off tities, He must be» 
lend ent nd Tae sheeems WALKER @ EMLEY, Domiee me 


works, Newcastle-on-lyee. 


ANTED, a competent SAW - MILL 

FOREMAN, to manage — “ oy sawing, planing, —_ 

nery. it ood experience need apply. 

moulding marequired afd refevecces to J. W. STANLEY & OU. 
Timber Merch sats, Wisbeachk. 


Wy AnzeD, by a first-rate ARCHITEC- 


1URAL D&AUGHTSMAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Can 











ARTNERSHIP.—A Gentleman educated | 


id- 
derminster 1equire the services of an experienced CLERK of | 
their i 


iinet. W. D. 42, Grafton-road, Keutish-towa, N.W. 





TO BUILDERS AND IRON SONGSRS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Work- 

man, EMPLOYMENT, as HOT. WATER, STEAM, GAS, 

and HOT-AIR APPARAIUS FITTER, of avy d-acription, for 

warming buil¢ioge. Ba h-work, cookiug. &c. Dy jwerk or piece, 

or as an out-door Working Foreman, Weill up in taking orders.— 
C. W. No, 8, Carburton-strcet, Fitz-oy-aquace, W. 


WaAtonise § EMPLOYMENT, as a good 
JOBBING PLUMBER, ZIN "WORKSR, or aa 
fill up his time in painting and giazing.— Address, J.R. 6 
ee Blue Anchor-roa i, Bermonds-y. 


\ ANTED, KMPLOYMENT, by a Car- 
penton aud Seinen. Age 37. Uvel toali dasenet work, in 

town unl en country. No oj+ction to a factory. Coastan:y chief 

object,—Addcess, CARPENT#&R, Clara Cottage, Leytonstone, 


7 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a re- 
speetable ¥ OuNG MAN. aged 34, as PLU «BEE, PAINTER, 
GLAZIER, and PLAIN Z(NUWORKER, or os « General Hand in 
Jobbing Work. Is able and wi'ling to make himself generally 
uaefut in jovbing work. Wages no object.—Address, H. MH, 72, 
Milton-street, Dorset-equare, N W. 


BUILDERS AND HOUSE AGENTS. 


W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by an ex- 
perienced, active Man, sged 32. Used a gen ral altera- 
tions and house repairs, or shop, ffice, or warehouse fitting», &c ; or 
as TIMEKBEPER pagar aud joiner by trade) Very low wages 
+ [an M. at Mcs. Goulding’s, 13, F.eidgate-street, 














aceepted.— A’ 
Whitechapel, E. 





NGERS, GASFITTEBS, &. 


BELLHA 
T ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 
Man in the above line, in tuwn or country.—Address, 
J. WOODWARD, 4, New-end, Hampstead. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 

MAN, as GRAINER and MARBLER, or GRN*RAL HAND ia 
a Jobbing Shop. Town or country.—Address, A. W. Burt's Cuffee- 
hou-e, 291, Euston-road, 


TO BUILDERS. 


W ANTED,a SITUATION, as WORKING 

_RORBMAN, “hee a. experienced Man in stairs, shop-fronts, 

boxing shutters, and the geuvral work ofa 

at Ectnasanioadhes machinery. Ca. work pea 

joimer jammer ff required. — address, SMITHLY, 19, New-street, Ken- 

uington Park-road. 

BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND DECORATORS. 

ANTED, a SITUATION, by a steady, 

cober Man, a: a thoroughly praatioal PLUMBER, 


000d 
PAINTER, LEAw or 8458 GLAZIER. im sli its branches. Is & 
good grainer f ab peng meet 
Op emmy re “naderate.—Addeess, w.x. 


























prepare working, detai!, comp titou, aud perep ing 
idizese, No. 686, Uthies of * Lhe Builder, 


given, Wages 
4, Richmond-street, M vida-hill. 
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CLERKof WORKS desires an E NGAGE- 





TT 
T'0, BUILDERS, 3, CONTRACTORS 





WANTED, sn ENGAGEMENT, as IM-| A “heer Paclent taineian ad eens Ar, 
PROVER Was in last situation four pears, Good refer No. 640, Office of “ Christmas —_ a . a oe soon mote o wiraer ee 
ae ing the Bu-rey Canal.— Tatty Adaigie sean, dock siya 





ANT or a RE-ENGAGEMENT, tem 
Address, A. X. Y, Post-office, 116, Camden-road, N. 


ANTED, “an “ENGAGEMENT, as 


N experienced ed MANAGING ASSIST- 





ASSISTANT. "sccustomed to finished, work'ng, 
and detail drawings, specifications, to design, survey, &c. Is wellup 
in construction, and hss had the mansgemen* of an office for some 
time —Address, ARCHITECT, Mr. Robertsoa, 95, Upper-street, 


Islington. 


MAN offers bis SERVICES in making per’ AC te detail, 
and working drawings, &c. Terms moderate.—Address, @. L. care 
Mr. Ingram, 33. King-street, 8.W. 





N ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS- 


of 








TO BUILDERS, &c. 
TANTED, a RE-EN GAGEMENT as N 
CLERK, &. Aged 22.—Address, No, 578, Offies of “ The 
= drawings, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Good 





ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS- 


MAN, well up in Gotbic and other ce ntract and working 
reference>.—Address, 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVRBYORS. 


JV ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, bys 
goo? GENERAL ASSISTANT. Good references. —Addre 
©. ET. 48, Foley-stree*, W. 








KEGEL BUILDING LAND 10 pp BE 


LET or 80) 
or v4 for cottage or ville residences, ral li 


SHOFS ond TAVERNA” sdenae mor SITES | 
KENNARD @ BUCK, ctltenaen Areata —Apay to Men, 


UILDING LAND.—TO BE LET, tis 
within Sve mineter wale eye Mwy a ain Foret 


And sewers 
personaly, to caeitace 8 ILSON, Se re mt, ot 





|= 55, Conduit-street, Leicester. ; K ssarox, HOLLAND Pipe PARK e 
a AN Architectural DRAUGHTSMAN is es BUILDING LAND TO BE LET, with the ont 
| DISENGAGED. Perspectives, competition, and working Ege L, tolicttory Bimcourt, Feraple gee eect GRY Lis 
drawings and details First-class references in London and country. | golicitor, 50, WC.; Me. wa rat Pouse, 
Ragland or abroa¢.—Address, J. B. EK Rhodes House, Cheetham- | panes-inn, Strand, W.C.; or Mr, J. ‘BRO. 4 » Architect, |, 
| Ear Manchester. Btanhope-terrace, bouth Kensington, We : Ww. “yor, 1, 





way TED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
8 Geughly practical GENERAL OUT-DOOR FORE MAN. TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS. AND OTHERS. 


First-cla:s references. —Adidress, 





et te | A EIRST-CLASS DRAUGHTSMAN and 
TAN SAGER? we | Ce rae 5 eens ae 
W Ante or I garry of eee | A. C. 1, Dunlace-road, Lower Clapton 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


LA NEAT and e xpeditious DRAUGHTS- 
} MAN requires a RE-ENGAGEMENT in London, permanent 
| or temporary. Desigo, detail, , Perspective, and good colourist. 
Terms, 30s. per week. U: Address, B. 9, 
Alfred-street, 8t. George’s-road, gr ny 8.B. 


A N experienced CLERK of WORKS, just 
comp e'ing s job, is desirous of a RE-RNGAGEMENT. —Ad- 
i = Cc. J. Mr. Wiight’s, Hillingdon, Miidie.ex. 


A CLERK of WORKS, thorcughly ex- 


perienced, desires a RE EYGAGEMENT. Joiner ‘ by trade. 


and JOINERS. Good references astoability. Ag+33 Noobj-cvon 
to the e untry.—Address, N. J. 24, Grange-terrace, Biue Ancbor- 
road, Bermondsey. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 
\ J ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, tempo- 
. or three or four days a week, in town or country, by | 
a first-c “ace Qrantity Taker, Measurer, and Draughtsman. Age? 39. 
r iret-class tes'imonials. Terms, 12s.)6d. per day.—Address, A. B. Z. 
News-rooms, 24, King Wiliiam-street, Strand. 
TO ARCHITECTS. 


“a 
TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, ‘el 
} JUNIOR ABSISTANT, by a neat and efficient DRAUGATS.- | 
MAN, who has bad four years’ experiences, and is well up in the 
genera! routine of an office. Excetlent references, &c.— Address, 

. Y. Z. 9, Crawford-street, Camberwell. 

















= iider.” 








TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, & 


experienced BULLDKR’S CLERK and 


ae BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND DECORATOR3. N 
i ay ABSI>TANT desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Used to esti- 


7 ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an| 

energetic Young Men, as GENERAL ASSISTANT, PRIME mating. measuring, bookkeeping. prime cost, and general jobbiag. 
C°ST CLERK. U-ed to measuring, keeping time, and charge of | [nexceptionable references. — Address, 8. D. 
mep and works, at home or abroad. Hass practical knowledze of | po Sey moar-street, Portman-square, 


every branch of the trade, Aged 29. Sa’ary moderate.—A 
N experienced BUILDER'S CLERK, 


W. Y. 1, Stamford-street, Kingsland, N. 
qualified in every respect to estimate and measure up works, 


make out accoun’s, and well acquainted with toe duties of a 
\ ergetic Shop Foreman of Joiners, a RE-ENGAGEMENTS, 


either as ser « or GENERAL FOREMAN. is a good draughtemac, 
also accustomed to machinery. Aged 42.—Adiress, T. E. 30, Sussex- 
street, Warwick-equare, Pimlico. 











TO EUILDERS AND ag REP, 
uu emecient an 
ANTED, by . thoro & y | ences and testimonials first-clase.—Address,G. 8. care of Mr, Tyler, 
| No. 259, Queen’.-road, Dalston, B. 





TO BUILDE®*, DECORATORS, AND OTH 


THOROUGH BUILDER'S “CLERK | 
} ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- | H des'res a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Can measure up, estima‘e, 
TION, ina Builder's Office. Compet+ut to measure work, | and keep cost price 27 yesrs of age, married. Moderate ssiary. 

Cierk in a Brick, Lime, or Stone Merchant's | Excel eut charact: r.—Address, BUILDER, 20, College piac+, Kiug’s- 


c fice —Addres , 612, Office of ‘ The Builder.” road, Chelsea, 8.W. 

7 ANTED, by the Advertiser (a neat and | iA THOROUGHLY practical GENERAL 

quick DRAUGHTSMAN, of upwards of five years’ expe- | ey ig veuntoee * henge fe be agg na 
rience), a RE ENGAGEMENT in an Architect’s uffice—Address, | ences.— Address, W. 169, Cambricye-st Puaiveo, 8.7. Good 


W. D. care of Mr. Durham, 103, Manor-street, Ch-lsea, 8. W. 
J ~ 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 31, an | "ARCHITECT S ASSISTANT.—A Gentle- 
ENGAGEMENT with a Builder, Well conversant with the an, aged 21, seeks an ENGAGEMENT, as above, oh = smal] 
@etails of the business, and good accountant. Has a connexion, wh ich vt —— =" 
mi,ht be made wutually advantageous.—Address, B. Y. core of on e . 
Thomas Fleming, Esq. 7, Denbigh-pi+ce, 8.W. | 





estimate, &c.; or as 








TO ARCHITECTS, &c. TO BUILT Et8 AND CONTRACTORS, 








selary. Has had seven years’ experience in 
Address, G. CUTHBERT, Thames Bauk House, 


N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S 


ASSISTANT desires a RE-ENGsGEMENT. Con survey and 
level. Is ec mpe'ent to prepare complete sets of drawing:, with 
specifications and detaiis, also well up in covstruction. Good refer- 
ences, Salary moderate.—Address, ARCHITECT, Hartehead, vid 
Normanton Yorkshire. 








TO LIME MERCHANTS, WHARFINGERS, AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SILTUA-) 
TION as CLERK. Has had experience, baving beea wharf 
clerk at a lime, cement, brick, and drain-pipe wharf in London. 
Can produce good referencer, Agei 27.—Address, H. P. Wharf, | 
Wendover, Bucks. j 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. | 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser (aged 30), | 

a SITUATION +s CLERK of WORKS | oF FOREMAN Has 
a therough knowledge of the various b of the busi 
Eight years’ reterenee, personal, in Londyn, if required.~Aadcess, 
M. A. 70, Buckingham road, D- Beauvoir-towa, N. 





TO ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS. 


N ASSISTANT, who has had extensive 


experience in Railway Srelen and Are? itectural Construc- 
tive Works, desires au ENGAGEMENT, temporary or otherwise. 
Tei ms not an object. Is an experienced survey«r, and would un 
take Parliamentary surveyiug on very Moderate t-rms. Most satis- 
factory references offered. Would go abroad.—Address, M. B. 24, 
King Willi+m etreet, Strand. 














TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, ESTATE AGENTS, éc. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION, in town or country, as practicai PLUMBER, GAS- 
FITTER, BATH and HOT-WATER FICTE, ia all its branctes. 


&c, 

is desirous of an 
ENGAGEMENT, He is a good Gothic and Italian draughte- 

man, with a thorough knowledge of perspective, colouring, devails, 


TO ARCHITECTS, 
N ASSISTANT i 








Good referencer.—acdress, A. LISEK#, Plumber, 3, Ar'ichoke-piace, | and construction ci and set wl’ best @ 
° J + OP prak as to 
Chureb-street, Camberwell. ability. Terms matentnhbiean, ALPHA,” 4, Markbam-street, 
Chelsea, 


| First-cles testimonials, references, &c,—Addres:, 573, Office of “ The | 


R. Chatteli & Bon-, | 


builder's and contractor’s office, requiresan ENGAGEMENT. R-fer-— 


= PALACE COMPANY. — 1, 


BUILDERS and OTHERS.—CRYS8TAL P. 

Palace Company are prepared to Le ESTATR~ 
eB poor 99 years, certain portions of their 

PROPERTY abutting upon the Penge - 


Anerley-road, and Palace-road. Plans conditions > 
on application to JOHN NORTON, Ras 4 Architect, 81 01d bt 
HART, Accountant, Crystal Palace, ayden 


street, W.; or to Mr, 
ham, 8. BE. 


WANDSWORTH | COMMON (BOLING. 


BROKE GROVE). hae aS Le. Common, 
within ten minutes’ walk of the W: woh Coote ea an. 
tion, and fifteen minutes’ from the Claphens Junction Station, Fo! 
lv-rocmed HOUSRS. Rents 401, and 507. perannum. Othe er hous 
clore by 201. to 301. per annum.—A to Mr. BHORT, Pp. at-oflce, 
New Wandeworth ; or of HOOPER, ~ ida & VABL&EY 3, Park. 
prosyect. Queen- street, Wes . 8.W. 


ITY of LONDON.—BUILDING LAND 

FOR SALE, by TENDER.—The Guardians of the Bast 
| London Union wi!l meet on, Wanemeay, r. the Tok of DECEMBER, 
1870, at TWELVE o'clock precisely, at their Board- -room, No. ], 
Devonshire-square, Bishop-gate, in rey said City, to receive 
TENDEsS for a CORNER BUILDING SITE. formerly No, 5, 
fowwen o ——— , aoe te ital Broad street and Moor. 

e-stre: way one, containing perfictal 

| of about 1,500 feet, Sealed vod tot — 
| must be forwarded, not later than the Sth of DBECEMBEX next. to 
| the Office of Messrs, A. J. BAYuIS & SON, Church-court, Oli 
Jewry, where and conditions of Sale may be obtaine d 
sho Secaqeann te aie Wine eee to accept the highest or any 


\ ATERSIDE PREMISES TO BE LET, 


on Lease or otherwise, situated in a Revensboareedrest 
Greenwich, Kent, having a frontage on Deptford Creek, thorouch'y 
wharf: d in, of 92 feet ; depth of wharf, 175 ‘eet, and the width of 
the rear on the New Norman-road, near the London high 
road, 110 feet, npr prem‘ses wi] be found to be most suitable 
for the discharge ef ships , having an ample depth of 
weter, aud they are iv th Tesi ects ‘weil situated and valuable — 
Apply st the Otfice of SMITH, SHEPHERD, & ADAMS, Coal Mer. 
chants, San-wharf, Church-street, Deptford ; or at thetr Office, New 
Son-wharf, Ravensbourne-stree*, edreen@ich 


T° BUILDERS. — TO BE LET, a most 


eligib'e PLOT of LAND, a pert of the Ashburner Esta'e, 
Phe. about 240 




















frontage in Kiog’s-road. opposite St, Mark's 
of ground is inclosed dean A yt ng 
cad tae tak kehop of large di ch general 
well built, and lighted with sashes and Fa lights, The who'e 
#ffords every facility for builders. The terms and ground-rents are 
low. It is withim a short distance of Chelsea Station, on the Wat 
Lendon Railway, and easy of access to stesmboats ; omnibuses pas 
witbin two minutes’ wak ring’ Ae ten ea minutes.—Fer terms, apply at 
the Offi.e, Ashburvham Estate, Che 


yo BUILDERS.—The LEASE (15 years), 

GOODWILL, and STOCK-IN-TRADE of an old-established 
BUILDER’s BUSINE38 TO B& SOLD. The late proprietor (deceased) 
hed an extensive business and around the inc.easing town of 
Barnet, The premises are well for business, being situste 
in the centre of the — — havine a good dwoiling-house. an? 
offices communicating with same—For terms, apply to Mes. 
DUCKWORTH & CLAYDEN, Hadley, Barnet; or ue TOWN: 
SEND, Liugfieild-road, Wimbledon. 


A ee TIMBER MERCHANTS, 











Three-quarters of an Acre. oe ee oe of the necessary 
butidinge ieee Sango Guten ee ing @ : 
power condessing and 


Sey self-acting circular 





TO te oe GENTLEMEN, MASTER Senaem, 
MsERS, PAINTEKS, GLAZIERS, & 
W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a “SITU A- 
TION, os THEEE-BRANCH H«ND, Can do ga fitting 
and zine-work, paperbangi:g and distempering; understands 
country weli-work and lead glazing. A total abstainer.—Addrcss, 
ool, Office of “ The Builder. 


N icnelinied THREE-BRANCH 


HAND (Pium er, Painter, and Glezier) is in WANT of a 
BICUATION.—Addrees, PLUMBEK, 34, Kaphael-stree’, Kpights- | 


bridge. 
GOOD PLUMBER is in “WANT of a 


A SI/UATION or JuUB. No objection to the country.— 
A. B. 10, The Verrace, Kensington, - am ‘ he ee sees: 


A STAIRCASE and HANDRAIL HAND. 


WANTS SUPLOvEmNT, by da, or piece. No objection to 


CARPENTER and JOINER (member 


of a Christian church) is very anxious for EMPLOYMENT. 
28.—Address, H. H, Bodding - 


A 


| Wages not so much an objuct, Aged 
tou’s Library, Notting-bill date, W. 


A CARPENTER and JOINER, well used 

to Bench Work, and the usual work of a ” subbing Shop, 
wishes to obtain MPLOYMENT, in towa or 7. Constant 
(Tithe se" first consideration.— » No, 


(PMPLOYMENT WANTED, by a 
JOINER’S MACHINE HAND, to Work a Concnal Joiner, 
Tryipg-up Moulding Machines, or Baw Bench.—Address, W. 24, 
White Hart-street, Kenni: gton Park-road 


TO YUIRED by- x BRICKS, PIPEA, TILES, &c. 


PREQUIRED by ractical Man, a KE- 


ENGAGMENT as Lou R. Experienced in erecting 

















TO PLUMBERS AND BUI iLD) 








large area are necessary. For a buildiag busicess these premise 

irably a/apted, as there is ample room to erect workshops of 
large size, and still leave a open yard. The engine and 
machi be let with premises.—Inquire of FULLER, 
jenn BON, & Co. Billiter-equare, City; or of BARTRAM & 








PBBEROLD BUILDING LAND TO LET. 


TUFNELL PARK WEST, and Estates ee five 
stations, 


ee walk of two —_ way improved grouud-rea 
“TOE PARK, HIGHGATE —For houses from 600. to TOL pet 
eanum. 

S8YDENHAM.—For houses 25%, per annum. | Ground-rent, 3. 10 
Advances made, 


i KENT.—For houses of 207. per annum. Advances msde. 
UTTON.—For houses from 20i. to 140. per annum, Advances 


inci 
Loventon PARK.—For houses of frem 60/. to 70/. per annum. 

RROW,— For houses frou 60%. to 1001. . 
BUXLEY.-For houses from 6vl. to 70%, per annum. Advance 


made. 
Apply to Mr. H. A. mang oo ae Architect and Surveyor, 
16, King William-street, City. 

















joive:’s work. Town or country.—Address, B. C. God works ard machinery. Thorvugh knowledge of the fant 
Vauxhall. garden’. are | Soot,’ se #age- pipes, pale bricks, y band and machiuery, 
| roofing tiles, &. Highet ref and ity.— add. B. 
TO BUILD@R®, DECORATORS, &c. | Office of * The Builder,” “ ce 
A SITUATION W ANTED, by ractical | 
PAINTER First-class pexcil hand. road ba 


TO BUILDERS, 
PA,erbanging, and meseuring of paiuters” work. Addreae ye | STAIRCASE and HANDRAIL WORK 


WANTED, by Piece or otherwise, Py Town or country. N» 
objection to joines’s work.—address, G. P. 
8.£. 


care of Mr. Gilies, 59, Roxburmh<ir et, Greenock. 
| Grosvenor Pask, Camberwell, Londun, 8. 
A! REALLY practical Man WANTS a) ———— 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN or CLERK. Has just | 
wade CaRPaneee a, set of plaus, take out quan- 
reed -road, ttratford, E ™" ss migets- “yard, | 





. 18, Palmer ton-ter:ace, 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


| THE Advertiser WANTS a SIT ‘TUATION 


as TIME and STURE KREPER, or CLERK. Good references 
a “aa employer.—Address, G, N, 14, Ulayton-street, Ca'edouiaa- 


(TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE.—A Sur- 
veyor of great experience in Meavoring, Estimating, and 
be glad to give TEMPOKARY ASSISTANCE 

ractical experience iu takivg and arranging ex tres and 
(mie ome, ‘uid underteke the books and accounts of a Builder. 
Address, EUBVAYOR, 11, Duke-street, Pos tiand- piace, London, W. 





10 BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &o. 
¥ 
YOUNG MAN, aged 25, whose last 
em ployer ha retired f u 
as BOOK, VIE, or STOKE {em bane, Spostied arene 


feeenes certificates of the cay § of Arts 
wae and referencet.—Address, G rite 





® practical plumber, and | Quentities, wil 
veces. | mas had t 
. L, care of Mrs, Hart, Bury pt. ote. 





[rRzeaOlLD BUILDING GROUND, 


UL’S CHURCHYARD,—The Commissioners of 
ore will Meee ke celldhall of the von oaid city 98 


ef the City of London nt ALE-PAST TwaLVE 


TULSDAY, the 22ad NOVEMBER nex’, 


e’clock precisely, to ae. PROCUSALS for taking ons BUILD 4 
LEASR, for a term of (the first pdm 7 
PLOT of very valuable FREEHOLD G — 


sicuate at the a Paul's Chu: ware 
as No. 1, bt. ‘s Churchyard, barony q 
Further particalars, with condit‘ons and printed forms _— 
may be had on application at this Odice, where a plan SS eoaives 
way also be seen, The Commissioners do not bind t . 
accept the bighest or any propo-al uclees deemed wey seit 
muking propels mtet attend cvonallg, by * ast IW 

vgent, on the abuve-ment day, at HALF-P 

o'clock Y, and the party whise offer i eo 
required to execute and bond 
IG aaah bee edn 
tha /” mae sei “ 
TWELVE v'clock on the said day of tresty.—By order of the Vom 
missioners of 





anaes of Lonaon, 
Bowers of the On y oh eEPH DAW, Principal Clerk. 
Sewers Office, Guildhall, 29th Beptember, 1870. 








